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What is This Style Called MODERN? 


It 1s simple, practical, democratic 


Lee at an airplane circling 


over us. Examine the majestic 
curves of a modern steel bridge. 
Watch a fast yacht with sails 
spread toa spanking breeze. Study 
the supremely simple lines of a 
well-planned office building. Cast 
your eyes down a line of genera- 
tors in a power station. Note the 
outlines, elementary in their sim- 
plicity, of an up-to-date grain 
elevator or farmer’s silo. In these, 
among many other products of 


engineering, will be found the in- 
spiration for the best modern 
design. 

We are now learning to adapt 
the same principles to every thing 
that goes into our homes. Whether 
we deal with furniture, lighting 
fixtures, kitchen utensils, or the 
architecture of the home itself, we 
are working toward what archi- 
tects and engineers call “func- 
tional,” which simply means 
“useful.” 

We human beings are quite 
largely under the domination of 
styles—and styles are in a con- 








BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
is proud to be the first magazine in 
America to present a penetrating analy- 
sis, surprisingly simple and obviously 
common sense, of this much discussed 
subject as applied to all the things of 
the home. The author is the magazine’ s 
consultant and nationally recognized 
authority on the modern —EDITORS, 


Douglas C. McMurtrie 


stant state of change. Thus, if we 
are planning new homes, or refur- 
nishing one room or more, or mod 
ernizing our lighting fixtures, or 
making our kitchens more com- 
fortable workshops, it behooves 
us to give thought not only to the 
style of the present, but also to 
the trend in taste, so that we shall 
not find the purchases we decide 
on today outmoded in the near 
future. 

As we all know. there are pe 








This home by Architect H. T. Lindeberg 
is one of the best examples of modern 
design. It is economical of material, since 
there are no waste spaces, in contrast with 
the home of a half century ago, below 


riods of style which control the 
general design of buildings, homes, 
furniture, and decoration. We are 
now in the transition between one 
style period and another, the new 
style being generally designated 
as “modern.” 

We have all noticed this in- 
fluence in a dozen different direc- 
tions. It made itself first apparent 
in the design of skyscrapers. Then 
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This photograph, so typical of a past period, shows the tendency of that 
time to ornamentation in mirrors, picture frames ,and lighting fixtures 


Right, above: the fireplace in a mod- 
ern living-room. Again is illustrated 
the beauty of simplicity, the mirror 
being used without frame or orna- 
ment (Marshall Field photograph) 


The modern living-room, with 
its freedom from knick-knacks, 
suggests comfort and _  tran- 
quillity. Furniture, fireplace, 
draperies—all are simple, and 
chairs are comfortable to sit in 


we saw it in window fixtures of 
department stores which were 
accustomed to keep step with 
the times, then in occasional 
pieces of furniture which usually 
served as show pieces. 

But soon the ripples of the 
new influence spread in wider 
circles and we began to see a 
change in the design of our bath- 
room scales, of our table silver, 
and of our radio sets. Even our 
packaged merchandise began to 
appear in new dress, the appearance 
of which was notably different from 
the boxes or bottles with which for 
years we had been familiar. 

We have all observed these changes 
—all tending in the same direction. 

These articles and packages have 
been re-designed in the “modern” 
style. Not a very satisfactory word— 
modern—because what is modern to- 
day may be old-fashioned a few years 
hence. But the word has been so gen- 
erally accepted as describing design 
in the new style that we cannot escape 
using it. 

When this new style first made itself 
felt, it sometimes appeared in rather 
weird and freakish forms. But these 
were simply bad products of designers 
who did not understand “what it was 
all about.” We have now passed the 
cub stage and most of the products 
brought out in the modern style are 
simple, beautiful in proportions, 
charming in color (if color is used). 

The forms are simple. Simplicity is 





the first characteristic we note and 


the last we forget. When the design of 


the product is simple, if it shows that 
the designer has scrapped the ginger- 
bread and filigree and discarded the 
inessentials, it is usually of good 
“modern” design 

Designers used to devote most of 
their study and effort to the decora- 
tive accessories in furniture, homes, 
buildings, and decoration. There were 
ball and claw feet, for example, or 
beadings, or decorative handles to be 
considered. They gave allegiance to 
“periods,” and planned interiors in 
one historic style or another, priding 
themselves on strictly authentic in- 
terpretations. 

But the modern designer disregards 

eriods. His only aim is to design a 
ee” or furniture, or decoration 
which is best fitted to serve the needs 
of the present “late American” period, 
and to be in harmony with today’s 
mode of living. There is to him great 
incongruity in stepping out of a Louis 








XIV living-room into a stream-lined 
automobile and driving to the station 
to board the Overland Limited. Let 
us, he reasons, bring our homes and 
their furnishings into harmony with 
the activities of their occupants. Let 
us plan them, not as copies of mediae- 
val chateaus, but as mechanisms of 
comfort and beauty for twentieth- 
century living. 


TO UNDERSTAND what is going 
on in all the applied arts, to have a part 
in such a turn-about-face in style, we 
must know something of the thinking 
behind any good modern design. For 
this new style has, perhaps, a more 
logical foundation in principle than 
any former style of which I can think. 

Any art, to be vital, must have 
healthy roots in its own age. Louis 
XIV interiors were perfectly in keep- 
ing with the manners and activities of 
courtiers wearing silken knee breeches 
and silver buckles on their highly im- 
practical shoes. Is our own generation, 
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living under such radically different 
conditions, so devoid of originality 
and so lacking in inspiration that it 
cannot create a style of its own, draw- 
ing sustenance from the living present 
rather than from the dead past? Mod- 
ern design, in the applied arts, repre- 
sents an effort to answer that question. 

Our mode of living today is condi- 
tioned largely by the ever-increasing 
use of steel and the mechanisms of 
production and transportation whose 
very existence it has made possible. 
Our age has become that of the engi- 
neer, who has turned this compara- 
tively new material to good use, and 
from it has fashioned for us countless 
products which have made living to- 
day so different from what it was a 
hundred years ago. 

From the engineer’s method of de- 
signing the men working in the ap- 
plied arts have often taken their cue. 





Above: the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, in 
Madison, Wisconsin, de- 
signed by Holabird & 
Root. It exemplifies the 
principle of functional- 
ism—the principle that 


every feature has a prac- 
tical reason back of it 

which is adopted in the 
planning of the home 











The engineer designing a bridge 
studies how to put his material to best 
use at the least production cost, in 
order to carry safely the specified load. 
When he has worked out this prob- 
lem, he stops. He does not add an 
ornate railing, for example, nor throw 
in for good measure some cornices 
around the tops of the main piers. 

Who, let us inquire, 
designed the modern 
airplane? The answer, 
of course, is that no one 
did. It designed itself. 
After there had been 
made the first heavier- 
than-air machine which 
would fly, there has been 
a steady evolution, con- 
trolled always by the 
purpose a plane is in- 
tended to serve: to fly 
with greater speed and 


Above: a modern ceiling lighting fixture, de- 
signed by the author. Made of four sheets of 
frosted plate glass, it diffuses the light in a 
way comfortable to the eyes. It is simple and 
inexpensive to make, easy to keep clean 


Left: a chandelier of an older period. It 
is fussily ornamented and impossible 
to keep clean, and our eyes are not 
shielded from the glare of the light 


with greater safety, with the lowest 
possible fuel consumption. Whatever 
would decrease wind resistance or in- 
crease strength was done, and no 
question was raised as to what effect 
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these changes would have on the ap- 
pearance ole the plane. This was design- 
ing in the manner of the engineer. 

The yachts which defended Amer- 
ica’s Cup were designed by engineers 
whose main objectiv es were “how 
much sail area” and “how little fric- 
tion in going thru the water.” What 
form of machine would generate elec- 























A good example of public-building archi- 
tecture in the style of fifty years ago. Note 
the small windows, the elaborate stone- 
work, and the many decorative appendages 


tricity most effectively determined the 
appearance of the modern dynamo.” 

Having learned that the tear-drop 
presents the least resistance in mov- 
ing thru air, designers are approxi- 
mating the shape of this drop in the 
body design of the new passenger 
automobiles. 


PERHAPS the most interesting ex- 
amples of modern design are found in 
business architecture—an applied art 
in which the United States has led the 
world. The first steel-frame buildings 
had thick stone walls which were sup- 
ported by the steel skeleton, and de- 
tracted from, rather than added to, 
the strength of the structures. They 
were embellished with all the trim- 
mings invented by architects who had 
always planned buildings of stone. 

As the architects yielded in greater 
and greater degrees to the influence of 
the engineers with whom they colla- 
borated, there were built structures 
which revealed their true character of 
steel frames with sidings hung on to 
keep out the weather. With the pur- 
pose of the building as a working place 
for humans always in mind, they de- 
vised set-backs to afford good natural 
light to the occupants of the lower 
stories. All other “‘fixings” have been 
discarded, and a good modern build- 
ing now looks as sleek as a thorobred 
greyhound. 

The interesting thing, to us who 
view these products of engineering de- 
sign thru twentieth-century eyes, is 
that they are among the most beauti- 
ful forms we know today. Tho their 
designers worked with an eye single to 
the most [ Continued on page 32 








Savory Plum Pudding—‘‘He stuck in his thumb and pulled out a plum” 


“Tl Take a Big Piece” 


Mabel J. Stegner 


one PUDDING—to how 
many of us this delicious, hearty food 
recalls fond memories of a wedge of 
molasses-brown pudding deluged with 
a gooey sauce and fragrant with spices 
and sweetening and dried fruits! Per- 
haps, too, we recall how the fruit was 
prepared, the pudding poured into a 
cloth, and finally popped into a kettle 
of boiling water. 

Of course, a steamed pudding need 
not be the traditional Plum Pudding 
but may be a simple, easily prepared 
mixture, with or without molasses. 
For instance, Steamed Chocolate 
Pudding is always received with de- 
light at my house. 

I have tried boiling my favorite 


recipe for Plum Pudding in a cloth, 
but I’ve decided that modern methods 
(tho Grandmother may not believe it) 
are easier and better. For instance, my 
14% quart heat-proof glass casserole 
is large enough for all but one of my 
recipes, and how good a steamed pud- 
ding it does turn out! The casserole, 
with the cover on, is set into the 
steamer, or on a rack in a large kettle 
partially filled with boiling water. 
Then do you know that you can 
steam a pudding in the top of your 
double boiler? Grease the upper pan 
of the double boiler as you would any 
pudding pan. Pour in the pudding and 
cover it, have the water boiling in the 
lower part of the double boiler, and 





keep it boiling until the pudding is 
done. Caution: Don’t fill the upper 
pan more than % of the way up to 
the water-rim line (the point where 
the shoulder of the upper part of the 
double boiler rests on the rim of the 
lower part of the boiler), as the pud- 
ding will not cook above this line. 

Then, of course, there are the regu- 
lar pudding molds with tight-fitting 
covers. Also certain types of coffee 
and baking-powder cans may be saved 
and used for steamed pudding. They 
offer an attractive round slice of pud- 
ding, but be sure they don’t leak. 
Custard cups or any pudding pan may 
be used if covered with parchment 
paper or heavy oiled paper tied se- 
curely with a string. I prefer to cover 
puddings during steaming because a 
cover protects the top of the pudding 
from the drip of condensed steam 
from the cover of the steamer, which 
tends to make the top of the pudding 
slightly soggy. 


A REGULAR steamer can be used, 
or the puddings can be steamed by 
setting the mold on a rack (a wire 
cake coéler will do) in a large kettle of 
boiling water. The water should ex- 
tend half way up on the mold to have 
enough water so the kettle will not 
boil dry. A waterless type of cooker 
can be used as a steamer, using any 
style mold which will fit into it, or a 
pudding can be steamed in one or 
more of the inset pans of the cooker, 
while a chicken fricassee, or a stew, 
cooks merrily below. But you mustn’t 
remove the cover from the cooker 
while the pudding is steaming. 

Here are just a few simple rules 
that will assure success in making 
steamed puddings: 

1. Whatever type mold you use, 
grease it well. 

2. Never fill a mold more than two- 
thirds full. 

3. Have the water Joiling in the 
steamer or kettle when you place the 
pudding in it, and keep the water boil- 
ing gently but unmistakably. If it is 
necessary to add more water, use 4oi/- 
ing water. Adding cold water, or let- 
ting the water stop boiling, does just 
the same thing to a pudding as taking 
a cake-out of the oven before it is 
done—it falls, never to rise again. 


AN EMERGENCY-SHELF idea 
which I have found very practical is 
this: Steam a half dozen or so small 
puddings of I- or 2-pound size. Re- 
move from the molds, place in a con- 
tainer with a tight-fitting cover, and 
store in a cool place. They will keep 
for weeks. To re-heat, steam for 30 
minutes just before serving. Easy 
ways to do this are: in the upper part 
of the double boiler, or in any inset 

an of the waterless cooking kettle. 
The following recipe is for a tradi- 
tional Winter [ Continued on page 26 
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He Said She Wasn’t 


“on Her Toes” 


Margaret House Irwin 


Bar STEVENS was puzzled. Yes, and a lit- 
tle mad, too. It was that speaker at the club. 

She had managed to come out with a nice balance 
on the food budget last month, a nice job of manage- 
ment she knew it to be. No other woman could have 
managed any better with the means. 

And the children were normal and healthy. Good- 
ness knows, she had been careful enough about hav- 
ing them eat what they should when they should! 

And furthermore, she couldn’t help knowing that 
her table was the envy of several Logansport women. 


No one of them could make a Gold Cake to compare with hers. 

What irritated her was this: A speaker at club had said 
that the average woman is not “on her toes” about the 
‘*newer knowledge of nutrition” (whatever he meant by that). 

When I happened in on the scene the next day, Lucille was 
still fuming. Goodness knows, she’d taken her job seriously 
enough. What was all this about? Perhaps I could tell her 
since I was a scientific sort of person and had been doing 
research work with Dr. Harry Steenbock at the University of 
Wisconsin—he who discovered how to put the “sunshine vit- 















A 
Cranberry-Juice Cocktail—a good drink— good, and 
good for you (Photographs by Caroline Whiting 


At left, salmon loaf. Salmon contains the precious 
Vitamin D, which can be obtained now in milk also 


amin” into foods. Why couldn’t I review for her all 
these new facts about foods and nutrition—just the 
things that applied to her home, no more! She didn’t 
have time to go to the library and read the scienti- 
fic journals (what woman does, for that matter!). 

Would I set them down for her? Why, of course I 
would. It would be fun to do this for a friend who 
was really interested. 

Did she know about cranberries being as good a 
source of Vitamin C as tomatoes and oranges—Vita- 
min C being the one that prevents scurvy, tooth de- 
fects, and rheumatic pains? With Vitamin Dit makes 
stronger bones and teeth. 

Did she know also that cranberries are a fairly 
good source of Vitamin A, too, which is very impor- 
tant to growth and toward maintaining resistance 
against infections of eyes, ears, lungs, sinus, and 
glands? Well, they are. 

Had she made the new cranberry-juice cocktail 
that is so delicious? She had not, so I gave her this 
recipe: 

Cook a quart of cranberries in a quart of water 
until the cranberries burst open, then let them cool 
and strain thru cheese cloth. (The cranberries should 
be cooled before they are strained, to prevent de- 
struction of Vitamin C, which is very unstable at 
high temperatures.) To the juice add 24 cupful of 
sugar, bring just to a boil, and then cool. Serve iced 
in small glasses. The juice may be mixed with ginger- 
ale if you prefer—about 1 part to 3 parts cranberry 
juice is just about right. Did she know that turnip 

reens, a favorite vegetable in the South, have been 
see to be exceedingly rich in Vitamin A? No? Well, 
they are a relatively poor [| Continued on page 36 
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Tuck the 


Smooth sheets, 


Helen Sprackling 


\ ERE you ever lucky at bridge 


—lucky enough, that is, to walk up 
to a table laden with prizes and see 
outstanding a colorful box of sheets 
and pillow cases—a rolled-up blan- 
ket, wrapped round in satin ribbon, 
and tied with a wide bow? Entic- 
ing, weren’t they, and chosen first! 

Blankets and other bedding can 
be so lovely, especially if selected in 
harmony one piece with the other, 
that it’s a positive treat to prepare 
beds for sleeping. There’s opportu- 
nity from the wealth of excellent 
showings to buy not sheets, cases, 
blankets—but all the while to as- 
semble unique, suitable beauty for 
the particular bed, to buy comfort 
to fit its occupant. 

Perhaps Father’s stout—mark on 
your shopping list that his blanket 
must be extra-wide. 

Johnny’s tall? Very well, get his 
long enough. Ninety inches is best. 

As for Mary’s bed, she finds a 
Carolina-Rose pattern bedspread 
“too divine.” 


BUT let’s start with the sheets, as 
in bed-making. Whether to choose 
white or color 1s a matter of taste and 
requirement. White with mono- 
grams for the bride, says our first 
photograph; and hemstitched white, 
too, we’ve planned for adult twin 
beds (the third photograph). Son’s 
bed has white-stitched sheets and 
cases, chosen because of their sturdy 
quality—64 by 64 threads to the 
square inch (photograph 5). Color is 
always charming, I think, in the 


1 Bride's white ensemble—fieecy blankets 
tufted cotton spread, hemstitched percale 
sheets and cases. ‘‘Something blue,” a 
silk-crepe blanket-cover with ecru lace 


2 Guest room: sheets, cases, and cotton- 
crepe blanket-cover in peach; copper 
blanket, coffee spread with tan, brown, 
and copper tufting; a brown comfortable 


3 On one adult twin bed this cedar, green- 
lined comfortable of feminine charm; on 
the other, a two-tone cedar and tan blan- 
ket. For both, snow-white percale sheets 


4 Daughter’s room has quilted-effect blue- 
design woven spread, white sheets blue bor- 
dered, and solid blue cases; blue blankets 
of downy part-wool, stitched sateen edge 


§ For son’s sheets, extra-strong tape selvage, 
black-and-red plaid double blankets, 
woven patchwork-pattern spread, red on 
crinkled ivory. This in sunflower design 














Family in Snug 


warm blankets, all color-planned 


Photographs by David J, Koser 


guest room (photograph 2 shows hem- 
stitched peach sheets and cases, in a 
peach-to-brown scheme); and we also 
associate color with young people. 
The white sheet with the colored hem 
is very practical and, when combined 
with a solid-color pillow case (as in 
photograph 4), makes a pretty ar- 
rangement for the young girl’s bed. 
This particular grouping can be car- 
ried out in blue, rose, green, or orchid. 
The spread also comes in gold, red, 
and rust, and the sheet-hem and case 
in tan, yellow, shell-pink, and peach. 


COLOR in sheets seems most effec- 
tive when the whole bed is equipped 
in a definite scheme. This may be 
monotone, as, for instance, a man’s 
bed which uses tan sheets and cases, 
tan blankets, a spread with a tan 
background and much brown, single 
blanket “throw” of mahogany with a 
tan reverse. A two-tone blanket may 
inspire a guest bed in peach and green 
perhaps, with the sheets peach, blan- 
kets and spread green, all suited to 





the room’s scheme, 
of course. 

Sheet sizes are so 
important. I jot 
down the size of the 
bed, or the size of 
the sheet or blanket 
required. You see, 
sheets have not yet 
been standardized. 
According to Gov- 
ernment figures, 
there are about 50 
different sizes on the 
market. Many of these are “scant” 
sizes, to sell at a price. Beds, on the 
contrary, divide themselves into three 
general widths—single, three-quarter, 
and double. To make amy bed proper- 
ly and comfortably, the sheet should 
be 108 inches long; the best widths: 
single, 63 inches; three-quarter, 72 
inches; and double, 90 inches. As to 
quantity, “six sheets to a bed—two 
on the bed, two in the wash, and two 
on the linen shelf.”’ Incidentally, you 
can buy an excellent quality sheet 
that has a tab clearly marking every 
size bed, as, for example, “twin,” 
“double,” and no unfolding! 

Plan to have three pillow cases to 
the pillow. Measure your pillows and 
buy cases to cover them, neither cram- 
ming nor large enough to wrinkle. 


CONCERNED with getting the best 
quality sheets and cases for your 
money? So am I, and it can be gen- 
uinely perplexing when faced with 
several grades, varying prices. First 
of all, I buy only a reliable brand and 
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from a reputable store. The amount 
the budget allows may determine fur- 
ther choice. The reliable manufactur- 
ers make four or five grades of sheet- 
ing, all of them good of their kind. 
Sheet grade is determined by closeness 
of weave, the number of threads to 
the square inch. The fewer the threads, 
the coarser and heavier they must be 
to make.a firm, closely woven sheet. 
Take the sheet with 64 x 64 threads to 
the square inch; it is an excellent 
general utility sheet, sturdy and 
strong, and particularly splendid, as 
suggested, for boys’ beds. 


Dip you ever rub a sheet-fabric 
vigorously and detect a white, pow- 
der-like deposit? A little is permissi- 
ble, keeps them from becoming shop- 
worn, but avoid sheets that are “filled” 
or very much starched. These are 
sleazy after washing. Other signs of 
good sheets are strong selvages, 
straight hems, evenly sewed. In the 
finer grades the hems are closed at the 
corners to prevent raveling. Just be- 
cause a sheet is light doesn’t mean 
less wear, for all good sheets are made 
of strong, well-twisted yarn, no mat- 
ter what the weight. Knowing this, 
more people are turning to the me- 
dium-price percale sheets for their 
own beds; percale has a softness very 
refreshing to tired and weary bodies. 
It is suggested for daily use because it 
grows softer and finer with washings. 

The very finest percale sheets are as 
smooth and soft as silk, ideal for gifts; 
for the bride’s linen chest, with an 
embroidered [ Continued on page 41 
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An artist bought a barn, 


some fine old elms, and 


four acres of land he had 


been paintin 'g— 





Look What He Made of Them! 


; more than ever before, 
those in search of homes are turning 
to the alteration or remodeling of old 
ones which have been neglected or 
even hopelessly abandoned by their 
owners. With effort and planning, 
many such derelicts have been trans- 
formed into delightful, up-to-date 























homes for expenditures amazingly 
low. One such example is the century- 
old barn shown at the top of the page. 
It was in the beautiful Housatonic 
Valley of northwestern Connecticut. 

Except for the attractive location 
and the small investment that would 
purchase it, there was little to suggest 
its possibilities. At one time there was 
a house near the barn, but when Spen- 
cer Nichols, an artist and member of 
the National Academy, discovered 


the barn not a trace of the house re- 
mained. He had come one summer to 
this locality because of its varied 
landscapes. One day, while doing a 
sketch of this barn, it occurred to him 
that it was what he had been seeking 
as a start for his permanent home. 
After a few inquiries and a brief 





transaction, he was the 
owner of the bit of Con- 
necticut he had _ been 
painting. This was the 
nucleus of his home—a 
barn more picturesque 
than practical, some fine 
old elms, and about four 
acres of land. 

The old barn, about 16 
by 24 feet, had been used 
mostly for storing hay. 





At the right is the floor 
plan of the old barn and 
its attached wagon shed 


On the opposite page note 
in the floor plan the ad- 
ditions and alterations = 


Frank Wallis, Architect 


On its northwest corner, a small wing 
—probably the wagon shed—was at- 
tached. The general proportions of 
the barn were not bad; therefore every 
effort was made to preserve all ex- 
isting work and to build along the 
same lines. This involved but few 
structural changes, but here and 
there where made the re- 
sultant ‘‘accidents” only 
added to the charm of 
the home. 


THE first step was to 
clean up and reline the 
entire interior. With 2 by 
4 stud partitions, the 
larger of the two units 
was divided into three 
rooms. A large kitchen 
was built on the north 
end, the bathroom placed 
in between, with the re- 
maining space thrown in- 
to the dining-room, which 
opened on the garden to 
the south thru a simple 
little doorway. An old 
stair on the south wall of 
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17 
the new dining-room was re- 
built. It leads to a fair sized 
attic, where there is sufh- 


cient space for two small ARCHITECT, artist, author, and 35-year-old 
bedrooms and a bathroom. bachelor, but in his own words, “willing to be 
Iwo dormers had to be married,” Frank Wallis’ work has appeared 
added on the east side of many times in Better Homes & Gardens. Widely 


p abe ning she aoa uie!. traveled (he speaks four languages), Mr. Wallis 
icc, ie aiden upstairs also writes travel articles and is joint author of 
homes. The Geot Boor of the two books, “Down the Tiber and Up to Rome” 
little wing attached to the and “Down Dalmatia.” He does wood-carving, 
corner was utilized for a is a good carpenter. Gassed and wounded dur- 
bedroom and hallway. Here ing the war, he was also decorated three times. 
another stair leads to a bal- —THE EDITORS. 
cony and a tiny room on the 
second floor, used either as 
a spare bedroom or for 
storage. 





































THE next step was to ac- 
quire additional room space. 
On the north end a the 
kitchen the existing walls 
and roof were extended, 
providing a studio about 16 
feet by 20 feet, with the 
ceiling extending up into 
the second floor. But for the 
hours when no one dares 
enter an artist’s studio, Mr. 
Nichols decided to have a 
living-room as well, with a 
small guest room near by. 
In a very simple manner, 
the roof of the west side was 
swung down in a gentle 
curve, extending the first- 
floor area by enough extra 
space to make possible these 
two extra rooms. A bedroom 
is on the corner and has as a 
feature two high-up bay 
windows, one of which looks 
down the valley for miles. 

All the woodwork for 
these changes and additions 
was of stock pattern, pro- 
cured from the nearest sup- 
ply depot. Using stock de- 
signs in their simplest forms 
was well justified in the re- 


Now on the south side of 
the little home is a very 
beautiful garden, made 
mostly from recultivated 
plants which had been 
growing wild on the land 
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The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


Harry R. O’Brien 





jr / Well, the editor says he 


thinks you folks can stand 
this DOAPDG for another year. So 
here goes. 

On this beginning of a new year I 
hereby resolve once more in the next 
twelve months to keep the wolf from 
the door, to get rid of those danged 
moles in my lawn, to prune the Doro- 
thy Perkins and Excelsa Rambler 
roses, to wash the old car, to clean the 
fruit cellar, to experiment with or- 
ganic plant foods on the lawn, and to 
grow some dahlias. 


jum 45 The other night, as I was 


reading late, I heard a mew- 
ing outside. I called at the door and in 
came a little stray waif of a half-grown 
kitten. I fed it milk and let it stay in 
all night. Since then it has been with us. 
“Daddy, there’s a rabbit, or rat, or 
something dead out there on the 
lawn,” called David this morning. I 
looked and it was our poor little kitty. 
Some dog had evidently killed it. When 
I wént out to work this afternoon I 
carried poor kitty on a spade and 
buried it among the bushes at the bot- 
tom of the garden. 


jon /2 Maggie and I drove 150 miles 


today, and evening found us 
at the annual dinner meeting of the 
Lorain Garden Club. There were may- 
be two hundred folks there, including 
guests from some other clubs in nearby 
towns who had been asked in—a pleas- 
ant custom for a garden club. I was a 
part of the program after the dinner 
and I aired my view on dirt-gardening. 
And what a garden club! It has 
adopted the lilac for city flower and 
has been planting lilacs. It has planted 
a municipal rose garden. It has pro- 
moted children’s gardens. It awarded 
a medal at this dinner to the citizen 
who had done the most to promote 
garden interests during the past year— 
and it went to the man who had been 
responsible for the rose garden. Earlier 
in the year it had awarded a medal to 
the citizen who had the best bentgrass. 
The historian read a cleverly written 
story of the activities of the club for 
the past year. There had been trips to 
bogs, tours to gardens, visits to other 
garden clubs. I never saw so much en- 
thusiasm in my life at a garden club. 
The club is large and about half of its 
membership is men. Meetings are at 
night, in consequence. It strikes me as 
being about the ideal club. After the 
meeting Maggie and I drove back 
home, chilled, tired, and sleepy. 


jon /3 This afternoon I went on the 
warpath against the moles 
that have been taking advantage of 


the mild weather to maneuver under 
my lawn. I got out my small dust gun 
and fitted about a foot of rubber hose 
on the end. Then I put some calcium- 
cyanide dust into the dust chamber. 
With a narrow-bladed transplanting 
trowel, | dug down into a mole run, in- 
serted the hose, and then pumped 
some of the dust into it. Next I closed 
the hole. 

This calcium-cyanide dust is sure 
death to any mole that wanders along 
anytime soon after the dust is put in. 
On contact with the moist earth, a gas 
is released that does the business. I buy 
it under a trade name at the seedstore. 
But it’s a deadly poison and should not 
be handled by the careless. 


jor /4 Peering under my little cov- 

ered propagating frame, I 
found that those of the rooted cuttings 
that I put in last September are still 
growing thriftily. One side of the frame 
isempty.So this afternoon I mixed some 
compost that I found dry in the middle 
of my compost pile with some peat- 
moss and some sand and put it into this 
vacant half of the frame. 


jon lo As I wandered around the 

garden I came to a little al- 
pine bed bordered by rocks where I 
planted some choice little things last 
summer for which there was no room 
in the rock garden. It should carry 
them thru the winter—but, dear me, 
a number were heaved out and were 
clear on top of the ground. So these 
I dug and put in my coldframe under 
cover, where I know they’ll keep snug 
until spring. The ground is too soggy 
to set them outside. 

I screened half a wheelbarrowload of 
soil, mixed in some peat and some sand, 
then stored it away in a box in the tool- 
shed for early seed-sowing in flats or 
for potting. A good gardener does this 
in he fall, but I’m not that kind of a 
gardener. I’m just a fellow who writes 
advice for the magazines on how it 
ought to be done, like the old maid who 
always knows how to bring up every- 


body’s children. 
jor Remember, our dog disap- 


peared before Christmas and 

hasn’t been seen since. This afternoon 
as the boys and I were hauling dirt, in 
came the funniest little dog, white and 
brown, with coarse wiry hair and cute 
ways. We didn’t see her come, but 
there she was, running around at our 
feet. We had never seen her before. I 
carried her down cellar. Donald fed 
her milk, and David brought kitchen 
scraps. How lonely we’ ve been for a dog. 
| Continued on page 47 
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Again This Year 


by popular request 


Of flowers and plants, of meetings and 
trips, of Maggie, and Donald, and David— 
each month The Dirt Gardener makes us 
feel that we're reading the story of our own 
trials and our own garden satisfactions. 

If you are a new reader, may we intro- 
duce you to Harry O’Brien, 
The Dirt Gardener, whose 
garden diary (of which this 
installment is the pages for 
one month) we’ve published 
for four years. Millions of 
home-lovers thruout America 


have come to know him, to 





laugh with him, and to learn 
from him—EDITORS. 











‘Too Late to 


Learn? 
Tut! Tut! 


Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


Better Homes & Gardens’ 
Book-Department Editor 


Tews NRA may give usa planned economy, 
but it gives me a feeling as tho I had been 
knocked in the head... .”” ““Now, Dad, it’s the 
old school of hit-or-miss business that’s brought 
us into this mess. Doctor Bryson says. = 

“T’ve never been able to get Japan’s point of 
view, but now I can see that with her economic 
set-up it was inevitable. ...” ““Taxes have al- 
ways bored me to death, but Doctor Wooddy 
makes them seem dog-gone important.” ; 
“I’ve some fresh doughnuts and coffee; can’t 
you come over. I’ve some ideas on this corn- 
hog program that weren’t touched on this eve- 
ning. Let me try them out on you.” 

It is snatches of conversation just like this 
that you will catch these winter evenings from 
the crowds of people pouring out of the school 
buildings in Des Moines, Iowa. For Des Moines 
grown-ups are going to school, five nights a 
week, and liking it. The Adult Forums, spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Foundation, and con- 
ducted as part of the regular school system, are 
now in their second year. Already they have 
added such zest to the whole tone of commu- 
nity life that it seems inevitable that at the end 
of the five-year experimental period these 
Adult Forums will be incorporated into the 
regular school curriculum. For they put into 
actual practice the newly discovered truth that adults are 
capable of continuous learning. Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
calls this that “huge new idea under which we are still 
staggering .... the revolutionary idea that education 
need not stop with Commencement Day, that the nature 
of things does not decree that entrance upon mature life 
automatically brings the process of learning to a close.” 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS presupposes in its 
very title that, of course, our homes and gardens can be 
made better. As a footnote to that optimistic faith, let’s 
add a conviction as to the ever-present possibility of self- 
improvement. I get so many letters like this: “I didn’t 
have any chance for good schooling when I was a child, 
and now it’s too late.” After the research carried on by 
Dr. E. L. Thorndike and his associates, recorded in that 
fascinating book Adult Learning (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $2.25), the only possible answer to such a humble 
lament is, ‘“Too late? Not a bit of it. With the will to learn 
and your background of practical life experience, you’re 
all set to be a star pupil. In fact, Doctor Thorndike writes 
that ‘the psychologist is ready to exchange early schooling 
for adult-schocling as a means of social health, nearly 
at par.’” 

The questio: is just how to get started. Since there is 
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Dear Mrs. Garst: f 
% 
These are the most exciting days I 3 

have ever lived thru, and like many another 
American I've simply had to find out what is 
happening and why. "We Move in New Directions" 


is the result--such as it is. It tells the 


story--as far as I can see it--of the hope 
that lies ahead of us in our rapidly changing 


world. 


Sincerely, 
t 
im OnWL_SA 


H. A. Overstreet 


real inspiration in comradeship, and fun, too, the most 
pleasant way to learn and study is in a group of like- 
minded students. In cities there are night-school classes, 
public lectures, pérhaps day-time opportunity schools, 
such as Denver supports with its tax money. Even in 
these stringent times an increasing number of avenues 
for adult-learning are opening up, in answer to a hungry 
demand. Clemson College and Seneca Junior College, in 
South Carolina, have developed a special type of brief 
residential-term college life to meet the specific needs of 
their people. And perhaps the surest proof of the pro- 
found value of such education is furnished by the Folk 
High Schools of Denmark. Founded a number of years 
ago by a noble-minded educator, Dr. Nikolai F. Grundt- 
vig, these high schools have lifted the entire tone of 
community life. 


IN THE small town or rural districts perhaps the most 
ideal arrangement is informal-discussion groups of quest- 
ing adults, led preferably by someone with an academic 
background but with no dry professorial remoteness from 
actual living. But if one cannot discover or help form 
such a group, the excellent correspondence courses sent 
out from state universities and nationally known colleges 
can prove tremendously valuable. [ Continued on page 30 
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Rainbows 


Marian Cuthbert Walker... New Jersey 


i. WAS just my luck, of course, 
that I had slipped those three gor- 
geous lemon-meringue pies into the 
oven the very second before I heard 
the postman at the door. Pies and 
company dinner were forgotten as I’. 
tore off the wrapper of the bulb cata- 
log! I dipped into it, here and there,é 
with that quickening imagination of 
the real flower-lover. ‘“‘Fiber—moss— 
pebbles—water” were the printed 
words that jumped at me there, like 
the refrain of a magician’s incanta* 
tion, as I turned the pages. ““Water— 
pebbles—moss—fiber.”’ 

“Why not?” I thought excitedly. 
“T’ve never given that way a chance.” 
Then the full idea burst upon me: 
“And deep pebble-filled pans, very 
deep—3 to 3% inthes at least—for 
along the big double south windows: 
Not like Jennie’s pan, with just its 
14%-inch depth for drainage and to 
hold moisture, but so deep that I can 
snuggle things into it as in earth—or 
grow right in the moisture itself.” 

It was then I smelled the pies! I 
rushed to the kitchen just in time to 
rescue them. Their once magnificent 


Pebbles Lure Winter 


meringues were charred 
lumps that odoriferously 
aired their opinion of too 
much imagination in a 
cook. My own men folks 
took up the tale and, 
with masculine pleasure, 
dubbed the three window 
trays I did finally achieve 
as the L. M. G’s, which, interpreted, 
means Lemon Meringue Gardens. 


BUT once I got the idea I couldn’t 
forget it. When I consulted the roofer 
I found he could make inexpensive 
pans for me if he used galvanized iron. 
He made them just as I planned—3% 
inches deep—with the rims rolled over 
inward on the edge. His preliminary 
acid bath made it an easy matter for 
us to paint them afterward with a 
dark metallic paint to match the dark 
tables on which they were to stand 
near the south and west windows. I 
filled them with brown pebbles used 
in concrete work. They are less ex- 
pensive than the fancy white ones, 
and less conspicuous. 

The instant I ran my hands thru 
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A BUSY woman 
tries her own winter- 
garden ideas, using 
pebble-filled pans 


“*Fiber — moss — pebbles 
water—and deep pans along 
the south double windows” 


“*Lilies-of-the-valley are as 
dependable as an _ electric 
clock,’’ writes Mrs. Walker. 
They bloom in 21 to 27 days 


the depth of those pebbles I knew I 


had something different. Moisture 
and sunlight! What wasn’t I going to 
do with them! There always would be 
water at the bottom of those pans. 
Yet perched high on top of the peb- 
bles I’d place all those potted plants 
that needed to keep their feet dry. In 
the attractive glazed pots which I 
used for these because they were most 
conspicuous, sitting up as they did, 
I’d have beauty as well. Their softly 
glazed green and brown surfaces 
would show off the beauty of pink 
begonias and geraniums, and the lav- 
ender of heliotrope. 


IN THOSE low, common clay pots 
which are generally used for growing 
bulbs I planted [ Continued on page 38 
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From Catalogland 


How many Junior Gardeners and 
counselors have wished with me on 
wintry days that they could fly toa 
sunny land of gardens and flowers? 

Well, let’s do it! We’ll take a tour 
thru Catalogland, a place that has 
never been known to have a cloudy 
page. 

What is Catalogland and how do 
we get there? 

Why, merely by writing to nursery- 
men and seedsmen for their fine 
catalogs. 

Then each day you will hurry home 
to see if your catalogs have arrived. 
At last the mailman brings one of 
them. You tear off its brown wrapper 
with excited fingers. Oh, what a 
beautiful cover it has! 

Will the inside be as lovely, you 
wonder? Then you open the catalog 
to find smiling, pixy flower faces wel- 
coming you to Catalogland. 

As you are lured deeper into its 
pages you will discover that Catalog- 
land has many realms: 

First, the Realm of the Flowery An- 
nual. Annuals blossom for us all sum- 
mer and then die. So their seeds have 


The Junior Garden Club of America 
Address: Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines 


to be planted every year. Here we will 
find the morning-glory vine and the 
China-asters shown in our picture at 
the bottom of the page. 

Second, the Realm of Toothsome 
Vegetables. What fun they are to 
grow. We'll visit them next month 
when I shall tell you some tales about 
the things you eat every day. 

Third, the Realm of Sleepy Bulbs. 
I call them sleepy bulbs because they 
must be planted inthe fall so they can 
sleep all winter. The three coy tulips 
wake up just long enough to remind 
us shyly that they, too, live in Cata- 
logland and that we mustn’t forget 
to look for them in the garden this 
spring and decide to send for them for 
next fall’s planting. 


FourtTH, the Realm of Summer 
Bulbs. This is where live the famous 
gladiolus pictured in our catalog be- 
low. It comes dressed in costumes of 
every tint and hue. Such bulbs as 
gladiolus and dahlias are planted in 
spring and bloom in summer and fall. 

Fifth, the Realm of the Long-Life 
Perennial. In this realm its half sisters 


the biennials also live. Here we find 
the pixy pansies that must be planted 
from seed the year before they bloom. 
If you want their velvety blossoms as 
companions to your tulips this spring, 
you can purchase plants of them in 
Catalogland. 


SIXTH, the Realm of Trees, Shrubs, 
and Vines. And what an exciting and 
thrilling part of Catalogland it is! 
Here you will find the most perma- 
nent parts of your gardens. 

“Well,” you gasp, “I had no idea 
that Catalogland offered so many 
thrilling tours.” 

We will be able to visit only one of 
them on this trip, and I think we shall 
choose the Realm of the Flowery 
Annual because annuals are so gay 
and good-natured about blossoming 
quickly. 

As we enter the Realm of the 
Flowery Annual we find Sweet Alys- 
sum. We decide that her lacy white 
flower frills are just what we need 
along our garden path. And if we keep 
the blossoms cut off before they go to 
seed we shall [| Continued on page 46 
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These hard-wood furnishings, washable 
finish, offer choice of seven color 
plans. The compact dressing table has 
hinged mirror automatically lighted, 
center tray for toiletries, clothes 
hamper at left, and right-hand cabinet 
for bathroom supplies. Hanging shelf, 
wall mirror, towel rack, and neo-classic 
lid-top clothes hamper are also useful 
















. 


What! Can This Really Be the 


BATHROOM? 


Very practical and new-style pieces you can buy 


for little money Christine Holbrook 


Space-saving corner hamper or 
cabinet, with hanging shelf 


Right: terraced bars on towel 
rack, vanity console, and tilt- 
front, shelf-top clothes hamper 


% 
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Our Better Homes & Gardens BABIES 


Nowe years ago Gladys Denny 
Shultz began writing about child care 
and training for Better Homes & Gar- 
dens. In that time her own little 
brown-eyed girl, then just a toddler, 
has become quite grown up (Eleanor 
is now 10) and Peter, blond and good- 
natured, is 4 years old this month. 

A thoroly practical homemaker and 
a wise and understanding mother, 
Mrs. Shultz has been a help and an 
inspiration to thousands of pzrents 
with their everyday problems 32 child 
care and training. Her home i. a 
sense has been her “trial grounds,” 
and there she has given the newer 
theories of child-training a very prac- 
tical test. Constantly in touch with 
the best child psychologists and edu- 
cators in the country and abroad, she 
has been able to translate their ideas 
into understandable working terms. 

Thousands of you have written to 
her, sometimes for help with indi- 
vidual child problems; thousands 


more of you have written just out of 
the fullness of your hearts, grateful 
for help with a difficult child-care 






Mrs. Shultz Visits Some of Them 


problem. She cherishes hundreds of 
snapshots of Better Homes &§ Gardens 
babies that you have sent to her.... 
These things we thought you'd like to 
know. Mrs. Shultz, being a modest 
person, naturally would not tell you. 
And now here she tells you about 
some visits she recently made at Bet- 
ter Homes &§ Gardens homes.—Editor. 


AMONG the great company of 
friendly mothers, never seen but 
friends nonetheless for that, with 
whom I have exchanged so many let- 
ters about their children that I feel 
the youngsters really do belong to 
Better Homes &§ Gardens and to me, 
there stand out three to whom I be- 
gan writing more than five years ago. 

Last summer when Mr. Peterson, 
editor of Better Homes &§8 Gardens, de- 
cided that I might go to visit some of 
these children in whom we feel a 
proprietary interest, it seemed quite 
natural that I should settle upon these 
three families—the Stewarts, in Elm- 
hurst, New York; the Canterburys, in 
Yale Forest, Connecticut; and the 


Kerstens, in Niagara Falls, New York. 

It so happened that I was serving 
as escort and chauffeur to my quite 
grown-up daughter Eleanor on a trip 
to the East Coast, and so I wrote let- 
ters and made arrangements. 

First to be visited were the Stewarts, 
Beverly Stewart’s parents, in New 
York. Our correspondence began 
about five years ago, when the Stew- 
arts thought they would like to adopt 
a baby and wrote to me for informa- 
tion as to how to go about it. Next 
came the splendid news that they 
were to have a baby of their own. 
Since then we have kept in constant 
communication about Beverly and 
the little matters that perplex every 
mother. 

Beverly as a baby had been rather 
delicate and had several illnesses 
which depleted her physically and 
left her without any interest in food. 
Naturally, this was a source of anxie- 
ty to her mother, and we wrote many 
letters about it. I advised Mrs. Stewart 
not to worry and, since a real physical 
trouble was involved, not to force up- 
on Beverly the foods that were 
distasteful, to choose her diet 
from the vegetables, fruits, and 
meats she liked and took well, 
and to give small amounts of each 
article of diet. Beverly liked car- 
rots in stew, but not alone. Very 
well, give her carrots in stew. 
What we were after was to de- 
velop a pleasure in her meals, 
while preserving a balance that 
would build her up. 


Ir aLways helps, you know, 
when a mother stops worrying, 
and gradually things were added 
to the small list with which we 
had started. In time, eating as a 
problem faded out of the picture 
altogether. 

Seeing Beverly (and also her 
mother), then, was like meeting 
old acquaintances. I saw a little 
girl, now more than 3 years old, 
with black hair and and 
plump, pretty arms and legs, a 
fortunate little girl with every- 
thing for which a little girl might 
wish. Her downstairs playroom 
in the center of the house, so that 
mother is always near, apparent- 
ly contains everything manufac- 
tured for the entertainment of 3- 
year-olds. | Continued on page 42 


eyes, 


Beverly Stewart lives in Elmhurst, New York, and 
has a playroom any girl twice her years would envy 
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51 Hours a Week 


H. J. Hobbs 





ie I HAD the time, I’d do it,” says 
father. If he had time he would do the 
little tasks about the house. He’d 
shellac the floors, fix the screens, and 
thaw the water pipes. 

In reality, the whiskered old alibi 
“If I had the time” went out when 
the New Deal came in. The simplest 
mathematics shows father now has 
time to do the things he has promised, 
and more than that, he has time 
enough left on his hands to worry 
him. Here’s the mathematical disso- 
lution to the alibi: 

Every week has 168 hours, from 
which we deduct 40 hours for bread- 
winning, 56 hours for sleep, and 21 
hours ie eating. If the remaining 51 
hours in each week were divided be- 
tween the evening paper, the radio, 
the Sunday drive, taking the family 
to the movies, and nothing else, 
father would be a bored, boring man. 

But hobbies by the score are ready 
to lure us into their refreshing, se- 
cluded woods, and by any means we 
should have a hobby, be it tracking 
some rare postage stamp thru the 
seclusion of attic dust, or exploring, 
hip-deep, a lonely trouted stream. 
Even the most entrancing hobby, 
however, will still leave us with time 
to fulfill our promises to do odd jobs 
about the home. 

The job to start on is not the one 
you have put off for the longest. Be- 
gin with a simple task, such as oiling 
the refrigerator and cleaning what- 
ever mechanism is accessible; clean, 


Associate Editor, The Home Craftsman Magazine 


oil, and (on certain makes) replace 
the worn belt on the vacuum cleaner. 


Occasional attention will greatly ° 


lengthen the life and increase the 
efficiency of these two home servants. 

While oiling the vacuum cleaner 
you may find yourself sitting in the 
middle of the kitchen floor in close 
contact with the subject of your next 
job, the linoleum. As an aid to lon- 
gevity, printed linoleums may be var- 
nished, inlaid linoleums waxed. Spe- 
cial linoleum varnish is preferable, 
altho floor varnish thinned out will 
serve. Liquid wax is easier to apply 
than a paste wax; neither should be 
spread too thick. 


AND while you are in a stooped-over 
mood you might do well to examine 
all the floors. If a floor is marred 
enough to warrant sanding, an elec- 
tric machine may be rented by the 
day from most lumber dealers. Buffing 
machines to take the backache out of 
waxing are also rentable. Shellacked 
floors require an additional coat or- 
dinarily once a year. In shellacking 
use a wide brush, take a full brush on 
each dip into the bucket, and don’t 
wipe the ends as you do in staining or 
painting. Start the full brush in the 
middle of the section to be covered by 
one brushful; never start next to the 
freshly shellacked surface or you will 
form ridges. Work your brush swiftly. 
Shellacking floors is only one ma- 
neuver in your campaign to keep your 
home from looking its years. Painting 
woodwork is another. Should the 
spirit for preservation impel you furth- 
er with the paint brush, look to your 
radiators. There is a special paint for 
them, in a range of colors. Use it, but 
not until all rust has been sanded 
away. After painting the radiators 
you may find specks of paint on the 
window panes; if so, cut them off 
(don’t scrape) with a razor blade. 


SoME day when you have nothing 
in particular to do you might repair 
those window screens that invited the 
mosquitoes to call last summer. Most 
of your screens will take a standard 
width of wire purchasable at any store 
selling hardware. Your selection of 
screen cloth is partly dependent upon 
your locality, inasmuch as galvanized 
iron screening is not as well adapted 
to regions near the salt air as bronze 
or copper screening. Iron screen nor- 
mally lasts about three to five years. 
Good bronze is excellent, but poor 
bronze some- [ Continued on page 40 
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Here are a few odd jobs 
to keep you busy 


Insulate the attic 
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Viva the Dirt Gardener! 
Dear Editor: 

I really find it difficult properly to express my 
pleasure in reading Harry O’Brien’s page. His 
hints are shorn of all complicated detail. He is 
also so frank about his mistakes that if he ever 
writes a book on gardening it will be the best 
yet and you can bill me for one. Yours sincere- 
ly—Leonard Heddick, Whittier, California. 


Dear Mr. Peterson: 

I'd rather read the “Diary of a Plain Dirt 
Gardener” than the best fiction. My other 
magazines wait while I read how to prune and 
cultivate. Yours truly—Mrs. Marguerite Gra- 
ham, Coquille, Oregon. 


Dear Editors: 

The “Dirt Gardener's” page always gives me 
new enthusiasm. I’m an amateur, but am gar- 
dening on quite a large scale, eagerly awaiting 
all next seasons. Best wishes to Maggie and the 
two boys. They seem like old friends. Your 
readers love all four O’Briens. Cordially—Mrs. 
Frank W. DeFriece, Bristol, Tennessee. 


Remember that last month we published a letter 
from T. W. Allen, Calumet, Michigan, criticizing 
the “Dirt Gardener.” We calle d for other opinions. 
These are a few. 


Yukon Mail 


Dear Mrs. Garst: 

I’m glad if my letter interested you. You may 
like to see this picture of the plane from Fair- 
banks refueling at Eagle. This is the only way 
we can get mail from Fairbanks in winter, as 
river transportation closes in October. Mail 
from Skagway comes on trucks driven by 
“cats” [ Caterpillar tractors | down the Yukon 
at 5 miles per hour. 

Until we came here, my children, ages 7 and 
10 respectively, had never seen much snow, 
having lived in Ketchikan, where it rains most 
of the year. Sincerely yours—Mrs. Carlotta 
C. Drager, Franklin (Via Eagle), Alaska. 




















Beauty for Ripley 
Gentlemen: 

Sometime ago you published “You Can Build 
Your Own Log Cabin,” which I am planning 
to do. Can you refer me to someone from whom 
I may get plans and specifications? If so, will 
you kindly send at once? 

May I take this opportunity to tell you how 
very much I’ve enjoyed your magazine and 
what a great help it has been to our little city, 
which has unusual beauty for a country town, 
a great part of which is due to Better Homes & 
Gardens. Yours very truly—Mrs. L. M. Kirk- 
patrick, Ripley, Tennessee. 


That log-cabin story was one Frank Brimmer 
wrote for our June, 1930, number, Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick. Another is being prepared, to appear in 
one of the spring or early summer issues, but as 
you need help at once, we're sending you the 
name and address of one of our advertisers who 
can furnish exactly the plan you need, suitable 
for either a cabin or summer cottage. 


How big families spread over 
a map! The Better Homes 3 
Gardens family of 1,400,000 can 
be encountered almost any- 
where. Notice that pictures 
came from Alaska, Louisiana, 
New York; letters from points 
all about. Miles between—but 
homemakers are the same 
everywhere, aren’t they? Gar- 
deners, too, except it’s snails 
on the Pacific and beetles on 
the Atlantic.—The Editors. 


Weeping Windows 
Gentlemen: 

I have been a subscriber to Better Homes & 
Gardens for several years and wonder whether 
you would mind helping me with a problem 
that we have in our home, now two years old. 

When the temperature outside gets near the 
freezing point, the windows, both in the base- 
ment and in the house proper, sweat until the 
water actually runs down the panes. This of 
course is loosening the paint and putty and will 
shortly rot out the sash. We are using a gas- 
fired hot-air furnace, automatically controlled, 
but because of the window moisture have not 
been using the humidifier at all. The house is 
insulated on both sides of the studs with - 
inch insulating board and the windows are 
weatherstripped. .. . Very truly yours, Robert 
Runge, Springfield, Missouri. 


The condition you describe is particularly 
noticeable in houses very tightly constructed, well 
insulated, with weatherstripped windows about 
which there is very little infiltration. Addition of 
storm windows to the house, cutting down the 
wide differences of temperature between the glass 
surfaces and the air in the home, will help. 


Stepladder Tall 
Dear Among Ourselves: 

Of all the spring flowers, the Sweet Pea is a 
favorite in our home. The children delight in 
gathering the dainty blossoms and_ never 
cease to marvel at their gorgeous coloring. 

Colleen, when she isn’t busy playing with her 
kitty, likes to cut them. They grow so tall here 











that sometimes she has to climb on the 
ladder in order to reach them. Sincerely 
Mrs. H. J. Lynch, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 


step- 


Lots of Pep 
Dear Miss Wylie: 

Here is the article on steamed puddings for 
the January issue. The puddings are good, I 
know, for I invited in several groups of friends 
and gave them the test puddings for desserts. 

The women’s favorite was Steamed Fruit 
Pudding, and the men’s favorite, Savory Plum 
Pudding. The women’s reason for their choice 
was, “It’s so delicate and delicious,” and the 
men’s, “It has lots of spice in it, which gives it 
lots of pep.” Isn’t that characteristic? 

By the way, when my friends see recipes, or 
photographs, in an article in Better Homes & 
Gardens, they often say, ““There’s the cake I 
ate,” or ‘“There’s the new casserole you showed 
me,” or “Isn’t that the electric beater you 
were testing?” 

Gathering equipment information and test- 
ing recipes and methods never loses its adven- 
ture. I always feel that there is something new 
just around the corner. A friend said the other 
day, “You get as much pleasure out of a new 
piece of equipment to test as a child gets out 
of a new doll.” 

Thank you a lot for letting me 
with you and with Better Homes & Gardens 
readers. Sincerely yours—Mabel Stegner, New 


York City . 


cooperate 


The puddings are on page 12. Mabel St gner 
can not only make them to stand any test, but 








can discuss every known utensil in which they 
can be made with authority born of much hob- 
nobbing with household economists in homeSur 
nishings departments, gas and electric companies, 
food manufacturers, and equipment manufac- 
turers themselves, who call her attention to new 
things which she can try. 


Makes Ends Meet 


Dear Better Homes & Gardens: 

I have used up one of your “Simplified Fami 
ly Budget” books and would like another. It 
has been of the greatest help to me, and I can 
strongly recommend its use by anyone having 
difficulty to make both ends meet. I think I 
paid a quarter for it, but if you will let me 
know I'll remit the amount at once. Sincerely 
yours—Allen B. Drury, Medford, Oregon. 


Yes, we're still getting out that budget book, 
Mr. Drury, and are billing you the 1934 edition 
for 25 cents. Your letter indicates that you've 
found it more than a system of recording where 
the money went (which is all some budgets are), 
and use it, properly, to plan your future. 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, January, 1934 








Sm single! 
In double! 
SAY SHEETS WITH THE 


PEQUOT TAB 





LITTLE permanent label now sticks out 
from the narrow bottom hem of every 
Pequot sheet. It signals each width to you, 
even when your bedlinens are folded and 
piled up on the shelf. 

Even more than the time-saving tab, 
you'll appreciate the long, faithful extra 
wear you get from Pequot sheets! They 
won the most impartial test of sheet quality 
ever made—at the U. S. Testing Co. For 
three generations they've been winning an 
even more crucial test—daily wear, in 
thousands of homes. Their soft, even feel, 
their lovely whiteness, their quick, easy 
washability and extra wear, have made 
them the most popular sheets in America! 

Pequot Mills, Salem, Massachusetts. 


pEQUuOoy 
lb SHEETS ¢ 
PILLOW CASES 


Made Stronger 
Wear Longer 











“I'll Take a Big Ptece’’ 


Fruit Pudding, good in any of the “R” 
months. 
Te, 


3s? %, 
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STEAMED FRUIT PUDDING 
(Serves 8 to 10) 





14 pound of seedless raisins 

1 pound of chopped figs 

4 cupful of finely cut candied citron or 
orange peel 

Y{ cupful of coarsely ground almonds 

2% cupfuls of chopped suet 

2% cupfuls of zwieback crumbs 

34 cupful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

2 beaten eggs 

3 tablespoonfuls of milk 

3 tablespoonfuls of molasses 


Mix together the raisins, figs, citron (or 
orange peel), almonds, suet, and zwieback 
crumbs; add the sugar, which has been 
combined with the milk and molasses. 
Mix thoroly, pour into a well-greased 2- 
quart mold, and steam for 21% to 3 hours, 
or pour into several small molds and steam 
for 1% hours. Serve with orange sauce, 
hard sauce, or a generous tablespoonful 
of ice cream. 

Here is a delicious but inexpensive dark 
steamed pudding: 


Cas 
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‘= SAVORY PLUM PUDDING 
(Serves &) 


11% cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
14 teaspoonful of nutmeg 
14 teaspoonful of cloves 
Y4 teaspoonful of ginger 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
34 teaspoonful of soda 
lg pe of chopped suet 

1 cupful of seedless raisins 

14 cupful of sour milk 

14 cupful of molasses 

1 beaten egg 

Sift together the flour, cinnamon, nut- 
meg, cloves, ginger, salt, and soda; add 
the suet and raisins. Combine the milk, 
molasses, and the egg, and add to the 
other ingredients. Beat until smooth and 
pour into a well-greased 114 quart mold, 
or into several small molds. Cover tightly 
and steam for 11% hours. Serve with hard 
sauce, with whipped cream, or with ice 
cream, or with Currant Jelly Sauce. 


STEAMED CHOCOLATE 
PUDDING 


(Serves 8) 


ese 


3 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
24 cupful of sugar 
1 egg 
1 cupful of milk or 
Yo cupful of evaporated milk diluted with 
¥ cupful of water 
2 squares of chocolate, melted 
214 cupfuls of pastry flour 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 


Cream together the shortening and 
sugar and add the egg well beaten. Stir 
in the melted chocolate and add alter- 
nately the milk and the flour, which has 
been sifted with the baking powder and 
salt. Pour into a well-greased mold, cover 
tightly, and steam about 1% hours. Serve 
with Butterscotch Hard Sauce, or whip- 
ped cream, or chocolate sauce. 
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[ Begins on page 12] 


CURRANT JELLY SAUCE 


2¢ cupful of currant jelly (1 glass) 
3 tablespoonfuls of hot water 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

1 tablespoonful of maraschino-cherry fuice 
6 maraschino cherries, chopped 

Beat together the first four ingredients 


and add the chopped cherries. 





at] BUTTERSCOTCH HARD 
SAUCE 
(Uncooked) 


Y cupful of butter 

24 cupful of brown sugar, lightly packed 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 egg yolk 

3 tablespoonfuls of milk 

1 egg white 


Cream the butter thoroly, add the sugar 
gradually, and beat until light and fluffy; 
add the vanilla and egg yolk, and add the 
milk gradually, beating it in thoroly. Fold 
in the beaten egg white. Serve very cold 
over the hot pudding. 











BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 

















For Dependable Recipes, Look for 
This Stamp of Endorsement 


The Tasting-T est Kitchen Endorses 


Dependable Recipes 


Since Better Homes &§ Gardens’ unique new 
plan of recipe endorsement was announced in 
November, The Tasting-Test Kitchen has 
awarded Certificates of Recipe Endorsement to 
dozens of outstanding, dependable recipes sub- 
mitted by homemakers. Every recipe sent to 
Better Homes & Gardens is now a candidate for 
this certificate. Undoubtedly, there is a recipe 
of yours which is worthy of this distinction! 

The Certificate of Recipe Endorsement is 
awarded only to recipes which pass the Tasting- 
Test Kitchen’s high tests for dependability, 
excellence of taste, and family usefulness. By 
dependability, we mean accuracy in giving in- 
gredients and measurements. We're sure you 
agree that no dependable recipe ever includes 
the words “rounding,” “‘scant,” or “heaping!” 
Be sure to make your measurements /eve/ so 
that other women can follow your recipe with 
the same good results it brings you. 

If your recipe passes these tests, you will 
receive a signed Certificate of Endorsement, 
and six copies of your endorsed recipe which 
you can give to your friends. 

When you send your recipe, write it on one 
side of the paper only, being sure that your 
name and address appear clearly on every page. 
And tell us something of the history of the 
recipe, where you got it, or how you happened 
to create it if it is your own! We want you to 
send as many recipes as you like, but please 
send just one recipe at a time. Mail it to The 
Tasting-Test Kitchen, Better Homes & Gardens, 
Des Moines. 
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(An intimate chat 
with MRS. E. M. VIGNERON, 
of Larchmont, New York) 


HEN you do all your own 

housework, and cook for a 
family of five, you soon learn the 
meaning of true economy. 


And Mrs. Vigneron says she has 
HAD to learn it—her food budget 
is one-third what it used to be! 


**I’ve learned by experience,’’ she 
says, ‘‘that it’s wasteful to try to save 
on baking powder. For, when I don’t 
use Royal, my family complain— and 
leave half-eaten cake on their plates. 

‘*After all, you use so /ittle baking 
powder in a cake, you might as well 
use the best. My Royal cakes are al- 
ways successful. They NEVER fail! ’’ 


SOUND REASONING, Mrs. Vigneron! 
If you figure the approximate costs* 
of your ingredients for a cake (say 
a chocolate layer cake)—like this: 


¥Y cup butter.......... ty 
ee ee ..8¢ 
BONE bod sen i seats 5¢ 
2 cups pastry flour....... 5¢ 
% cup milk.. ‘ ee am 

2 squares chocolate........ — 
1% teaspoons vanilla...... 4¢ 


3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder. .1¢ 


it does seem foolish, indeed, to experi- 
ment with a doubtful baking powder. 

As a matter of fact, Royal Baking 
Powder is now selling at its lowest 
price in 17 years. 

You know, of course, the kind of 
baking job Royal does . . . that for 
65 years it has ie the choice of fine 
cooks and food experts famous for the 
flavor of their cakes and pastries. 

REMEMBER, when you buy, how 
little Royal costs! Don’t skimp your- 
self needlessly. Use the best... and 
cheapest in the end—reliable Royal! 


* These costs vary, of course, according to locality. 


ROYAL NOW SELLS 


eC) aweck! 
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... but even if I had less—I’d still use 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER” 


FREE COOK BOOK— 
Mail coupon today for the 
new Royal Cook Book to 
use when you bake at 
home. Over 300 recipes, 


Please send me free copy of the ne Royal Cook Book. 


iA is ; i ; tes 
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« \ LB Rovat Baxinc Powper, Dept. 120 
a yp 4 a Product of Standard Brands Inc. 
JF P= 691 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
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. ‘ Name———_- —_—__—_— 
and valuable baking hints. Aad 
aaress —_ - = = —__—_——_—_ 
Copyright, 1933, 
Standard Brands Incorporated City m a Ss 
In Canada: Standard Brands Limited 


Fraser Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 


AT THE LOWEST 





PRICE IN 17 YEARS! 
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HOUSE 





Tue telephone has won an impor- 
tant place for itself in life and liv- 
ing because of service rendered. 

To keep friend in constant touch 
with friend, to help manage a house- 
hold smoothly and efficiently, to 
give greater happiness and oppor- 
tunity to women everywhere, to 
protect loved ones in time of unex- 
pected danger .. . this is the task 
of the telephone. 

You are in touch with every- 
thing and everybody when you 
have a telephone at your elbow. 


TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 


AMERICAN 
AND TELEGRAPH 














PHOTOGRAPH BY 
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COOKS’ ROUND TABLE 


This month presents Veal and Ham P ie 
A famous recipe from Hugo, of the Philadelphia Club 


Famous Foods From Famous Places, No. 3 of a Series 


B, BIRTH and tradition, Philadelphia 
Clubmen live well—dine well. Founded 
100 years ago, in 1834, among members of 
this famous club are direct descendants of 
Colonial Philadelphia. 

Definitely, the Philadelphia Club is an 
institution. And just as definitely, so is 
Hugo, for 23 years its chef, master of the 
fine art of preparing and serving good food. 

Hugo Rapprich was born in Austria 
and served his apprenticeship in that 
mecca of wonderful restaurants, Vienna. 
Extremely modest, he admits he has no 
magical secrets and no rules for diets. 
His culinary principles are as simple as 
those of Better Homes & Gardens itself 

“Ts it easy to make? is icantnnmicdl’ Does 
it taste good?” 

Certainly these three can be applied to 


am 
$ 
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VEAL AND HAM PIE 


4 pounds of lean uncooked cured ham cut 
very thin 

4 pounds of veal cutlets, or lean veal, cut 
very thin 

2 onions, chopped very fine 

14 bunch parsley, chopped very fine (about 
3 tablespoonfuls after chopping) 

Black pepper 

1 tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce 

Cooking sherry 


On the bottom of a large baking dish 
(or you may use individual dishes) place 





a layer of the thinly sliced ham. On top of 
this place a layer of veal. Sprinkle chopped 
onions over this and some of the chopped 
parsley. Add 3 or 4 dashes of black pepper. 

U se no salt. Add another layer of ham, 


then the veal, and the other ingredients. 


' 
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sauce (about 1 tablespoonful) and 2 


Do this until all the ingredients have been 
used. 

Then add a dash of Worcestershire 
table- 
spoonfuls of cooking sherry (these may 
be added to suit the taste. ) Cover the dish 
with pie-crust rolled 3 inch thick and 
pierced in several places to allow steam 
to escape. Crimp firmly over the edge of 
the baking dish and place in a hot oven 
(450 degrees) for 10 minutes. Then lower 
the oven temperature to 325 degrees and 
bake for 1 hour and 40 minutes. 

Veal and Ham Pie may be served hot or 
cold. If it is to be served cold, which is the 
only way Hugo serves it, lift one edge of 
the crust and pour off the juice from the 
pic. To 1 pint of chicken or beef broth 
(bouillon cubes can be used) add a tea- 
spoonful of gelatine and an additional 

tablespoonful, of cooking sherry. Gently 
raise the crust and pour this all thru the 
pie. Then chill and serve. 

This recipe will serve a dozen or more, 
and Hugo recommends these quantities. 
The recipe can be reduced, of course, but 
take warning—make plenty and avoid 
regrets. 
fad iain ee " . 
=“s BAKED FRENCH-FRIED 

POTATOES 


(Serves 4 to 6) 


Pare 4 medium- size potatoes and cut 
into strips, as for French-frying. Melt 1 
tablespoonful of fat in a pan with a tight- 
fitting lid. Add the potatoes, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and dot with 2 table- 
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spoonfuls of butter. Cover, place in a mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees), and bake 45 to 
60 minutes, or until the potatoes are tend- 
er.—Mrs. William Halberg, Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin. 
S 
==3 TOMATO-JELLY 
(Serves 6) 
1 package of strawberry-flavor gelatine 
2 cupfuls of strained canned tomatoes (juice 
and pulp) 
2 teaspoonfuls of prepared horseradish 
teaspoonful of grated onion 
16 teaspoonful of salt 
Dissolve the gelatine in the tomatoes, 
which have been heated almost to boiling. 
Add the remaining ingredients, let cool, 
and when slightly thickened turn into a 
mold. Serve on lettuce with mayonnaise. 
This is particularly good with roast beef, 
roast veal, and roast pork dinners.—Mrs. 
H. G. Haines, Sandusky, Michigan. 


SALAD 


€S> QUICK BUCKWHEAT CAKES 

14 cupful of general-purpose flour 

14 teaspoonful of any baking powder 

M4 teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

1% cupfuls of buckwheat flour 

3 cupfuls of buttermilk 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

Y4 cupful of water 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted shortening 

Sift the white flour, baking powder, salt, 
and sugar together and mix with the buck- 
wheat flour. Pour the buttermilk in a 
bowl. Dissolve the soda in the water and 
add to the buttermilk. Mix and add the 
melted shortening, then the dry mixture. 
Beat until smooth and bake on a hot 
griddle. Serve at once.—Mrs. A. Snider, 
Duncanville, Pennsylvania. 


f= “CHEESE A LA SAMMY” 


A reader from Massachusetts says, 
“When my son-in-law has his friends in 
every Thursday night for the good old 
pinochle game, we mix up this cheese 
spread. You should see it vanish!” 

14 pound of American cream cheese 

14 pound of pimiento cheese 

Y4 pound of Roquefort cheese 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 

Cut or break the cheeses into small 
pieces, add the butter and Worcestershire 
sauce, and place the bowl in a pan of hot 
water. Work to a smooth paste and whip 
until fluffy. A small amount of cream or 
mayonnaise may be added. if the mixture 
seems too stiff. Serve on crisp crackers, 
Melba toast, or rye bread.—Mrs. E. 
Rothwell, Brookline, Massachusetts. 





@ A few sliced carrots added to the 
potatoes to be cooked for mashing or 
whipping, or even for croquettes or 
souffles, gives a fine flavor and color 
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“We both have 


one orand friend!” 


_. protested the overalls. **Do 


you mean to say that the same 
soap that washes greasy dirt out of me 
is gentle enough for feminine frills?” 


And the loveliness of the nightgown 
answers, “Yes, Fels-Naptha Soap ye 
that very thing.” 


Here is Fels-Naptha’s secret. It 
brings you the extra help of two active 
cleaners—good golden soap and plenty 
of naptha. When these two cleaners 
tackle the job, even ground-in dirt has 
to let go. There’s less work for you—no 
hard rubbing. Clothes are washed so 
clean, they fairly sparkle with sweetness. 





Betrer Homes & GARDENS, 


Yet Fe *Is-Naptha is always safe. Its 
soap is mild and bland. T he ni iptha in 
it is the same gentle cleaner that dry 
cleaners use. Fels-Naptha couldn't hurt 
a thread of your sheerest finery. And 
it’s friendly to hands, too. 


So change to Fels- Naptha Soap! Get 
a few bars and try it in tub or machine 
—in hot, lukewarm or cool water—for 
soaking or boiling clothes. 


When you’ve seen how gently and 
thoroughly it washes, we believe you'll 
agree that Fels-Naptha is just 
about the best washday friend 


you and your clothes ever had! @*€ 





c e.s 4 
FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa 8.4.-1-94 
Some women, I understand, find it a bit easier to chip 
Fels-Naptha into tub or machine by using one of your 
handy chippers instead of just an ordinary kitchen 
knife. I'd like to try the chipper, so I enclose 3¢ in 
stamps to help cover postage. Send the sample bar, too. 
Name ins 
street 
Gity _ State 

(Please print name and address completely 
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COLD! 


When You Take This Complete 
Cold Remedy 


A is too serious a thing to trust to 
half-way measures. Remember, a cold is 
an internal infection and must be got at from 
the inside. 





Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is the thing 
to take because it is expressly a cold remedy and 
because it does the four things necessary. 


The 4 Things Necessary 


First, Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine opens 
the bowels, gently but effectively. This is the 
first step in expelling a cold. Second, it combats 
the cold germs in the system and reduces the 
fever. Third, it relieves the headache and that 
grippy feeling. Fourth; it tones the entire sys- 
tem and helps fortify against further attack. 
This is the treatment a cold requires and any- 
thing less is taking chances. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is utterly 
harmless and perfectly safe to take. It is, and 
has been for years, the leading cold and grippe 
tablet of the world. 


Now—20% More 
for Your Money 


Grove's Laxative Bromo 
Quinine comes in two sizes 
—30c and 50c—and is sold by 
qoery drug store in “America. 
a. 50c size as it gives you 
more for your money. 
poodle, ask for it by the full 
pome and look for the letters 
B Q stamped on every tab- 
let. Resent a substitute as an 
attempt to exploit you. 




















A Cold is an 
Internal Infection 
and Requires 
Internal Treatment 






GROVES LAXATIVE 

















Too Late to Learn? 
Tut! Tut! 


[ Begins on page 19 | 


(And perhaps here is a good place to 
tuck in a word about short-story writ- 
ing courses, taken by correspondence, for 
I’ve had many inquiring letters about 
them. The aspiring writer will be safest if 
he turns for advice to his state university. 
It is so easy for an unscrupulous director 
to lead on a gullible writer with a demand 
for additional fees for criticism, for edi- 
torial revision, for marketing. The would- 
be writer may need to do some grim 
spade work in punctuation, grammar, and 





sentence structure before he is ready for | 


the highly technical art of short-story 
writing, and the state university will not 
hesitate to insist on such fundamental 
background. So one should either be 
absolutely sure of the educational in- 
tegrity of the commercial correspondence 
school in which he is thinking of enrolling 
or follow the advice of the extension de- 
partment of his state university.) 


THEN, again, your program may not be 
so ambitious. You just want to read 
quietly at home, but not fritter your time 
away on sheer nothingness. You may find 
inspiration in such a book as The Art o | 
Learning, by Walter B. Pitkin, (Whittle- 
sey House, $2.50), which outlines with 
enthusiastic gusto a whole program of 


self-discipline and reorganization. 


However, just as in child discipline or 
budget-making, a resolve on reform which 
does not take into consideration your own 
individual emotional and_ intellectual 
make-up is doomed to failure. Your pro- 
gram of intellectual growth must be your 
own, not that of the dynamic Mr. Pitkin. 
It must be built up laboriously day by 
day and week by week and take into ac- 
count your periods of low energy, of 
family stress, of plain laziness. Your own 
program will fall down a hundred times, 
fly to pieces, be forgotten, be picked up, 
dusted off, and started ticking again, a 
bit battered, but “‘thine own.’ 


In other words, we all know the folly of 
those slick advertisements, ‘‘s5 lessons and 
she spoke French like a native.” The way 
to knowledge is hard, thorny, and dis- 
couraging oftentimes, but the alert hu- 
man being gets such a sure reward from 
his expanding mental horizon that the 
discouragement never really discourages. 


A NEW book which is only too inspiring 
and stimulating is Roads to Knowledge, 
edited by William Allan oe (W. W. 
Norton & Company, $3.75). A group of 
experts have written a series of essays, 
each in his chosen field, and at the close of 


| each essay an outline of suggested reading | 


is given. Among the topics covered are 
“The Fine Arts,” “Biological Science,” 
“Economics,” “Psychology,” ““The Study 
of Literature,” “Music,” “Sociology,” and 
the “Study of the Modern World.” And 
they are all presented in so beguiling a 
dress that I find myself torn into little 
bits in attempting to decide exactly the 
one to pin to for real, concentrated study. 
One, however, leaves me cold. It is 
labeled simply ‘‘Mathematics,” and a 
single glance at the equations and geo- 
metric designs leaves me completely sat- 
isfied to know no more. 
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4 Packets of 
SUTTON’S 
SEEDS 


and 1934 
CATALOGUE 


for $1.25 





GaRDEN lovers will find Sutton’s A. B. 
the money well spent Sencer nveroury 
when they send 35 Bells a ee. 


cents for Sutton’s Am- 

ateur’s Guide in Horticulture and General Gar- 
den Seed Catalogue for 1934. Send $1.25 and 
you get a still bigger value—the catalogue and 
four packets of Sutton’s Seeds, as follows: 


Petunia. Sutton’s New Blue Bedding. Very free 
flowering with rich colors. 
Eschscholtzia. Sutton’s Brightness (New). Fiery 


Orange semi-double flowers, fluted petals. 
Calendula. Chrysantha (New). A new and distinct 
type of Calendula. 

Canterbury Bells. Sutton’s Cup and Saucer. Pink. 
Large semi-double flowers resembling a cup and 
saucer. 

Sutton quality is world-famous. It assures thrifty 
stock and well-formed, colorful flowers. Don’t delay. 
Send 35c (International Money Order) for the cata- 


a or $1.25 for the catalogue and 4 packets of 
seeds 

SUTTON & SONS, Ltd. 
Dept. B-6 Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 








GOOD SEED CHEAP 


iD AS CAN BE GROWN. NONE BETTER A’ 
ANY PRICE. 64 YEARS SELLING GOOD SEED 
500,000 Satisfied ers Annu- 
ally. My 1934 catalog contains all 
the latest improved and standard 
varieties of Garden ‘arm ~~ 
Seeds, Fruits, Bulbs vend Shrubs. 
800 illu with — an 
directions garden and home 
planters. 3 toa it is the best catalog 
ee merica ty = t 





Extra | e 
rite for tY ay Parnas! 
NEW. SENSATION 


4 
- By 125 a ed of my 
3c stamp to cover postage . 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 





Box 308, ROCKFORD. ILL. Established in 1870 





14 t other varieties including the New 
“Dorsett & Fairfax,” ay! A 

U.S. Dept. of Agri. produced | over 6600qts. peracre,The 
Ueebers ‘Lio yaecr rge” & “* “Potomac”. Latham, Chief, 
and 4 oth er varieties raspberries. Grapes Fruit 
and Shade trees, Evergreens, Shrubs eon, “Alfred the 1 1% 
in. my pe Asparagus, Rhubarb Dewberries, NewYoung- 
rry. Our new 1934 cata’ EE. Many helpful growing 
nstructions and Money saving collections. os yd Ww 
PAID prices. Satisfaction guarant card will do. 


SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY, Box 200, NeW BUFFALO, MICH. 


pt aa HEALTHY STATE q 
ERTIFIED STRAWBERRY « 
PLANTS at new low prices, in- 
cluding the Giant Mastodon ever- 
bearing that starts to bear in 90 
same year set. 3 crops in 18 mo. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


at home, by mail; easy to learn; big 
fees for trained men and women 
up to $100 per week. Healthful 
outdoor work. Write for free 
booklet of opportunities and 
details today. 


—— tamseeare — 


Plymouth Bldg, Des M 5! 

















DAHLIAS “ichiser- 


Over 400 varieties of world’s finest Dahlias are offered by our qual- 
ified, certified Commercial Growers. Strong, healthy, true-to-name 
roots and plante,— Michigan-grown and guaranteed. Get acquaint- 
with this friendly cooperative, profit-sharing service by writing 
for free copies of interesting catalogs issued by our progressive 
growers, from whom you can buy with confidence. Write TODAY 
—a postcard will do! 
AHLIA SOCIETY OF MICHIGAN 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Michigan—The Great, Central Dahlia Supply Market! 














KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator & Plow 
for Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1035 33rd Ave. $. E. Minacapolls, Minn. 






Catalog 
Free 
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Another excellent guide for home study | 


is given in the Reading With a Purpose 
booklets issued by the American Library 
Association. These booklets are available 
in most libraries of any size, cover a wide 
range of subjects from Art to Zoology, 
and are written with a real simplicity, 
which does not discourage the eager but 
ignorant student. If you would like an 
announcement of the subjects covered by 
these booklets, I shall be glad to send it 
to you. 


For most of us harrassed adults there 
is a kind of bitter irony in the discussion 
of the vast leisure time which modern in- 
dustry is destined to give to all workers. 
However, even today wise use of leisure 
is an acute problem, bound in our chil- 
dren’s time to be of appalling import. As 
a vision of what the future may hold in 
revaluation of life’s goals, I hope you will 
read We Move in New Directions, by H. A. 
Overstreet (W. W. Norton & Company, 
$3). [See his letter to Mrs. Garst, page 
19. | Together with many other philoso- 
phers and economists, he sees in the 
rather immediate future a world freed 
from the burden of unceasing labor, just 
in order to live. We must find in an 
awakened social consciousness education 
for enjoyment of life rather than for just 
making a living, and in a sensitively 
awakened political life we must find more 
worthy aims than were given to us by 
competitive, individualistic philosophy. 
You will probably not agree with Profes- 
sor Overstreet in all his predictions and 
hopes, but you will be grateful to him, as 
[ am, for pointing a path ahead which is 
high- minded and lofty enough to merit 
enthusiastic hope. 

The Meaning of Culture, by John Cow- 
per Powys (W. W. Norton & Company, 
$3), is athoroly original approach to an old 
subject which has been overlaid many times 
by old and conventional phrases mean- 
ing little or nothing. The book is rich in 
quotable bits: “Can it be said too often 
that the meaning of culture is nothing less 
than the conduct of life itself, fortified, 
thickened, made more crafty and subtle, 
by contact with books and with art.” 


THE old, stereotyped ways of having a 
good time—the radio, the movies, specta- 
tor baseball, a pick-up magazine story— 
are proving inadequate. We are all find- 
ing that life must and can be richer in 
meaning than these leisure-time activities 
have made it. From the Journal of the 
National Education Association I find 
the problem and the goal thus most 
clearly defined: 

“The great task of America is so to 


establish the values of life that an art of 


living shall emerge... that we shall use the 
extra hours not to make life busier and 
more hectic by entering into a thousand 
unimportant activities, but that we shall 
claim our leisure for personal cultivation, 
the enrichment of the family, and the im- 
provement of the social order—looking 
forward not so much to pleasure as to 
happiness; not to power, but to goodness; 
not to fame, but to excellence.” 


OTHER books you'll enjoy reading on 
this subject: The Meaning of Adult Edu- 
cation, by Edward C. Lindeman (The 
New Republic, $1); Civilizing Ourselves, 
by Everett Dean Martin (W. W. Norton 
& Company, $3); The Meaning of a Lib- 
eral Education, by Everett Dean Martin 
(W. W. Norton & Company, $3). 
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Werre sold on it... such 
white teeth ...such firm gums 





oe 

L.. not back on the old salary 
basis yet, but I know we're headed 
for better times—Mary and I and 
Jill and Judy. 

“But believe me, the old depres- 
sion was good for us. It really taught 
us something about how to get our 
money’s worth. We found out that 
we could get first-rate merchandise 
without paying absurd prices. If 
there is a smarter shopper in the 
whole United States than Mary, I'd 
like to meet her. She shopped for 
value—and got it every time. 

“Take tooth paste, now. In the 
old extravagant days we thought 
nothing of paying 50¢ to 60¢ a tube. 
Today if she paid that you could hear 
me squawk from here to the Philip- 
pines, because we’ve found that it 
isn’t necessary to pay more than 25¢. 
On that little item alone we save 
about $3 a year apiece—$12 in all. 

*‘And our teeth are in better shape 
than ever. The dentist told Mary 
just the other day that he couldn’t 
find a thing to do—with hers or the 
children’s. And look at mine sparkle 


--and it saved us *12” 


—or don’t they?” 


Almost Unbelievable Results 
A new polishing agent in Listerine 
Tooth Paste is responsible. Harder 
than the tartar that clings to the 
teeth, but softer than the precious 
enamel, this polishing agent takes off 
the dark deposits and reveals the teeth 
in their natural sparkling whiteness 
—unscratched, unharmed. Tobacco 
stains and discolorations vanish. And 
your gums feel firm and healthy. 

You know that any tooth paste 
sponsored by the makers of Listerine 
must be of the very first quality. Yet 
the big tube of Listerine Tooth Paste 
costs only 25 cents—a saving of ap- 
proximately $3 a year for every mem- 
ber of the family who uses it in place 
of a dentifrice in the 50-cent class. 
Get a tube today at your favorite 
drug store. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 





At last! Bristles can’t come out! 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC TOOTH BRUSH 
with PERMA-GRIP 


(U, 8. PAT. No, 1472165) 
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VE4"~RUGS 


FACTORY-TO-YOU 


Just Phone your local Rail- 
way Express Agency to call at 
your door for your old carpets, 
rugsand clothing. We do the rest. 


We Pay Express, Freight 


or parcel post from any state. 


Write for FREE BOOK in Color 





Tells how we re- x 
claim the valuable * 
wools—scour, 
steam, sterilize, 
bleach, re-spin, dye * 
and weaveina week, 
into rich-textured, 
new, seamless, revers- 
ible Olson Rugs in 
sizes for every need, 
Choice of 58 pat- 
terns, Oriental, Plain, 
Hooked, Oval. (We 
have no agents.) 


A WEEK’S TRIAL. Money back if 
you don’t say: ‘‘The softest, richest rugs I've 
<sym, ever seen for so little money.” 


> 
* 
*+ 









ye Participate in our big 60th 
ANNIVERSARY Celebration. 







Coupon or Postal 


OLSON RUG CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. E-18 
Gentlemen: Mail me your big money - saving 
RUG BOOK, FREE, and SURPRISE OFFER. 


Ce. ee ee a ee ee a 
es a Ee a 4 


Seewwwe Copyright 1954, Olson Rug Co. mmm me Sam 











What Is This Style Called MODERN? 


[| Begins on page 9 | 


perfect fulfillment of function, they have 
achieved a loveliness on which no artist 
could improve. 


Now how does all this apply to our 
homes and their fittings—in a broad sense, 
to design for living. Well, in the first place, 
the good modern designer studies the 
function an object is to perform. If he is 
working on a chair, he gives thought and 
study to the right height from the floor, 
the distance from the front of the seat 
to the back, the angle of the back, the 
resiliency and comfort of the cushions or 
springs. As most chairs are moved on 
occasion, they should be as light as is 
consistent with strength; this may de- 
mand consideration of new materials, such 
as tubular steel, for the designer acknowl- 
edges no obligation to use wood. On the 
other hand, he is 
ready to use wood 
if it will serve best 
the purpose for 
which the par- 
ticular chair is be- 
ing planned. 

When he has 
achieved a chair 
comfortable to sit 
in, easy to move 
about, simple in 
line, graceful in 
proportion, and 
interesting in ma- 
terial, he is thru. 
He need trump up 
no embellishments. 

A modern de- 
signer planning a 
bed will give his 
first and best 
thought to the 
specifications for 
spring and mat- 
tress to insure 
restful sleep, for 
this is the primary 
function of a bed. 
After these fea- 
tures are satisfac- 
torily provided for, he will determine the 
height, length, and breadth, plan a strong 
and durable underpinning, and then de- 
sign a head and foot exceedingly simple 
in outline, with the deliberate effort to 
make the appearance of the bed pleasing 
to the eye, concentrating on an attractive 
use of the most interesting material at his 
command, 

Let us think for a moment of lighting 
fixtures. I know of no contrast more 
startling—and for that matter more il- 
luminating—than that existing between a 
chandelier in the best Victorian style and 
a modern ceiling fixture. The Victorian, 
with its elaborate ornamentation or bat- 
talion of glass pendants, holds about the 
same relation to the simple elements of 
the modern as does the beruffled bathing 
costume of many years ago to the suit 
worn by the active girl of the present 
generation, 

A good modern lighting fixture first 
provides adequate and well-diffused light, 
without points of glare to dazzle the eyes. 
It is next graceful, unreceptive to perma- 
nent lodging of dirt, easy to clean, con- 
venient for replacement of bulbs, and, of 
course, simple in design. 
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As excellent examples of good modern design 
for the kitchen, we present, enthusiastically, 
this sink and this worktable—both simple, 
both easy to keep clean, both highly efficient 


Wall-coverings have been simplified to 
keep in tune with the trend toward ele- 
mentary design of the furniture. Plain 
colors are in favor, as are also simple com- 
binations of harmonizing tints. Simple 
geometric designs are also appropriate, 
but ornate patterns are taboo in the 
modern scheme of decoration. 


In HOME architecture, modern design 
principles have had as yet less effect than 
in almost any other field, perhaps because 
there is no field so bound by tradition and 
accepted practice. But the new principle is 
exercising an influence in a number of 
ways. For instance, we have learned that 
a window may be built around the corner 
of a room instead of being necessarily re- 
stricted to a portion of a flat wall. We are 
finding out that other materials beside 
wood or brick or 
stone—useful as 
these will always 
be—can enter in- 
to home-building. 
We are just begin- 
ning to sense the 
possibilities of 
concrete, special- 
ized compounds 
and wallboards, 
and even steel, in 
building homes. 

Paint, which 
washes easily, is 
superseding calci- 
mine, which does 
not. Washable yet 
handsome wall- 
coverings are be- 
ing developed. 
Resilient yet 
cleanly and _ per- 
manent floor com- 
positions are com- 
Ing into use. 

One thing iscer- 
tain. The modern 
home will have 
ample facilities 
for comfortable 
management: generous closets easy to 
keep clean, linen closets (perhaps with 
glass doors to make apparent the ade- 
quacy of their stock), bins for children’s 
toys, and many other like features. 

Entirely successful -home architecture 
in the modern mood is, however, still to 
be perfected. When it is attained, it will 
be the result of careful study of the living 
requirements and comforts of us humans. 





Tu E same functional principles enter in- 
to modern design of every element of a 
home and its fittings. The other evening | 
was eyeing ruefully a corner of my tiled 
bathroom—a room cleaned frequently 
and conscientiously. But the corner is 
never spotless and never will be, for it is 
practically impossible to clean a right- 
angled corner satisfactorily. Then | 
thought of the rounded corners of a mod- 
ern hospital room, which has no angles in 
which dirt can lodge. A modern designer 
would have provided a piece of tile with a 
rounded corner, substituting it for the 
angle in the corner of my bathroom. 
When the principle of fitness to purpose 
is applied in the kitchen, it results in 
sinks that are the right height to work at 
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Modern design has brought great construc- 
tion simplification. The spring is in the frame- 
work (made of bent steel tubing, chromium 
plated) rather than in coil springs and up- 
holstery. The chair is exceedingly comfortable 


comfortably, or in triangularly shaped 
cooking pans, three of which can be used 
over a single burner or electric disc. 
Consider for a moment the stupidly de- 
signed baby’s chair with which all of us 
have been putting up for years—the 
wooden tray with its square wooden 
mouldings nailed down around the edge, 
folding down in front of the baby, the in- 
tervening cracks providing a perfect lodg- 
ing place for spilled oatmeal and a breed- 


ing place for germs. Such a tray could not | 


be cleaned really clean. Modern design 
would give us a tray made of a single piece 
of wood or metal, with the sharp corners 
replaced by curves, so that a single wipe 
with a damp cloth would remove all re- 
mains of the baby’s meal. 

How often have we seen several mem- 
bers of a party sitting down around a din- 
ing-room table struggling to appear com- 
fortable when a table leg in their way was 
making them utterly miserable? Intelli- 
gent design of the table, with a central 
column resting on a broad flat base, would 
make such discomfort impossible. 


On the writing desk in my living-room 
stands an ink bottle. For untold years we 











have been buying our favorite brand of | 


ink in a bottle just as impractical as it 
well could be. The neck was narrow and it 
was hard to dip a pen frequently without 
getting its sides inky and transferring a 
stain to our fingers. The modern —. 
of design gives us an ink bottle with ; 
wide mouth, an improvement so ieelitia 
as to be elementary. 

For years also we have been wasting 
profanity on broken or ill-fitting corks in 
our bottles of mouthwash. Substitution of 
a simple screw cap has contributed to im- 
proving the dispositions of several million 
citizens. And the simplification of contour 
and improved proportion of many bottles 


has given us a surprising degree of beauty | 


in a new and unexpected field. 

There is another point about modern 
design which is of fundamental impor- 
tance. When we design the object best 
fitted to its function, use the most logical 
material in its construction, and reject all 
inessential frills and furbelows, we simp- 
lify manufacture and reduce cost. 












THIS GINGERBREAD 





(THINKING) 


IT'S THAT SAME PLAN - 
TATION MOLASSES HE §f 
USED TO HAVE WHEN HE Ff 
WAS A BOY... THANKS | 
TO BRER RABBIT » 








LICE, after several years of mar- 
riage, began to feel that Jack was 
getting tired of domesticity and just her. 
In particular, she thought, his eyes 
wandered all too often in the direction of 
pink and white Betty Thornton. 


Alice, however, had a way with her, 
too. So she bought an exotic black satin 
at Dale’s which made her figure look 
like a movie star’s. 


The next evening, she prepared a din- 
ner of simple delicious dishes, ending 
with Jack’s favorite dessert—Brer Rab- 
bit Gingerbread, heaped high with 
whipped cream. 

It was while Jack was lifting his third 
forkful of gingerbread to his mouth that 
he said what Alice had hoped all evening 
he would say. 


“There’s something about this dinner, 
darling, that makes me feel like a pam- 


~“ 






MAKES ME LOVE MY 
“HOME, SWEET HOME” 


Her Saturday Night 


ke] 
Ss) 


brought him back to her 


pered prince. Everything is so perfect 
—and you look like a princess.” 


Alice thought, as she smiled across the 
table into Jack’s worshipful eyes, “It’s 
the gingerbread that did the trick. . . he’s 
as crazy about it as a little boy. There’s 
no molasses flavor like Brer Rabbit.” 


Soft, delicious gingerbread, made from 
Brer Rabbit Molasses is always a great 
favorite with husbands. They love its 
pungent flavor, its tang and delicious 


aroma. 
+ . * 


Brer Rabbit Molasses is real New Orleans 
molasses, made from the finest grade of 
freshly crushed sugar cane. That’s what 
makes it taste so good. It is a wholesome 
food, too. 

Two kinds—Gold Label—the highest 
quality light molasses for fancy cookery, 
fine on pancakes; Green Label—a darker 
molasses with a stronger flavor. 


BRER RABBIT 


REAL PLANTATION 





FREE— More than 90 Brer Rabbit recipes 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Dept. B.H.-13, New 
Orleans, La. Please send me my free copy of 
“Old-fashioned Molasses Goodies."’ 
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MISS MARJORIE SHEERIN of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., writes:— 


“I’m so glad I took 


my Doctor’s advice!’ 





@ “I had to stay home from the office,”’ 
writes Miss Sheerin, ‘‘my cough was so 
bad. So I called the doctor. He said, 
*Take Pertussin—it’s the best thing 
there is for a cough.’ Am I glad I did!... 
Next morning my cough was gone !”’ 


ILLIONS OF GLANDS—like tiny 

water faucets—inside your throat 
and bronchial passages keep the tissues 
healthily moist. 


But when you “catch cold” these glands 
clog up with thick, infected mucus! Your 
throat feels tickly—dry. You cough and 
cough, but you can’t “raise’’ a thing. 


You must get those moisture 
glands back into action, to stop a 
cough. And Pertussin does just that. 


Doctors have found that a spoonful or 
two quickly stimulate the glands to start 
pouring their natural moisture out into 
your throat. Germ-laden phlegm is loos- 
ened. Your throat feels soothed and re- 
lieved. Pertussin is actually helping Na- 
ture herself to cure your cough! 

Pertussin is the scientific extract of a medi- 
cinal herb famous in treating the most severe 


coughs known. It contains no narcotics, no 
harmful drugs. Get a bottle today! 


DOCTORS PRESCRIBE Per- 
tussin for babies, too—it's so 
safe. ‘‘It's the best remedy I 
know for coughs,’’ writes one 
doctor. *‘I use it for my own 
family,’ another states. It 
won't upset the digestion. 


PERTUSSIN 


has been prescribed by doctors 
for 30 years . . It works safely! 








What Is This Style 
Called MODERN? 


Modern design is thus democratic. 
When furniture so designed gets into mass 
production, we can all buy better furni- 
ture at less cost. When we learn how to 
design and build homes on the new princi- 
ple, more of us can afford to live in a 


comfortable and adequate home. In a | 


broad sense, when designers have learned 


to aim at utility and convenience rather | 
than at form and decoration in and for | 


themselves, we can expect the product to 
fit better the demands of present-day 
living. 


THESE observations will give, I hope, 
an insight into what the modern designer 
is thinking about and what he is trying 
to achieve. We are going to see, I believe, 
in the next few years, more ‘and more 
products of the new principle of designing. 
We can measure their merit by their de- 
gree of simplicity, their charm of propor- 
tion and material, and the perfection with 
which they fulfill the function for which 
they are planned. 

When soon-to-be-weds start out to fur- 
nish a home, or when a new home is to be 
planned and built, or when a room is to 
be completely refurnished, it behooves 
homemakers to understand both styles 
and study them, so that they may decide 
which will be best, not only for this year 
but for the next ten years as well. 

Personally, I cast my vote for the new, 
simplified, and purposeful style. The se- 
renity of a well-designed room in the mod- 
ern style is to me exceedingly satisfying. 
It appeals to me as an appropriate en- 
vironment in which to live in 1934. 

* 


A Guide to Good Modern Pieces: Freak- 
ish modernism has no place in Better 
Homes &§ Gardens. But as good modern 
pieces of furniture and home equipment are 
designed and homes which are excellent 
examples of good modern design appear 
thruout the United States, you may expect 
to see them in Better Homes & Gardens. 
This month, for example, on page 22, we 
show you some excellent modern furni- 
ture for the bathroom, and next month 
we will show you some rooms decorated 
in the modern manner. 


—THE EDITORS. 








This simply designed cabinet is a kitch- 
en range planned by Norman Bel 
Geddes. Nooks and crannies to accumu- 
late dirt are notable by their absence 
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Glorious fiery red waxy 
blooms, this summer. Easy to grow, 
extremely hardy, will lasta lifetime. Prolific 
bloomer. Every’ flower lover will be thrilled 
to get such a bargain i in this new Red Russian 
Lily. Order now, we’ll a bulbs at planting 
time. Regular 30¢ bulbs, 2 for 25c. 


Dada AMERICAS MOST BEAUTIFUL 


NURSERY ano SEED CATALOG 


Contains 32 pages in full color from re- 
markable photos: Roses, Shrubs, Vines, Per- 
ennials, Fruits, — and Plants. Real bar- 
gains on every pag 

Catalog pictures he full color choice varie- 
ties of both everblooming tea roses and ever- 
blooming climbing roses, exhibited by us in 
the Official Rose Garden at Chicago’s 
WORLD'S FAIR last summer, where we were 
signally honored as exclusive rose exhibitors, 
by invitation. 

Hundreds of thousands saw this magnifi- 
cent display of over 6,000 blooming roses. 

oe also contains many new novelties, 
suc 

PINK CUSHION—The new chrysanthe- 
mum sensation that blooms from late July 
until frost—a large bushy plant covered with 
lovely blossoms—a hardy perennial. Each 7 5c. 
Write at once for your copy of this 
magnificent catalog. 


X | 
INTERSTATE NURSERIES, HAMBURG, iowa 
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“QUEEN OF THE MARKET;” BIG MONEY-MAKER;: 
LARGE SOLID FRUIT; EXCELLENT CANNER. 
To introduce to you our Northern Grown, “‘Sure-Crop’’ 
Live Roots and Plants we will mail you 125 seeds of 

, Condon’s Giant Everbearing Tomato 
: and OUR BIG 1934 catalog of Seeds, 


Plants and Shrubs 

This valuable IER ICE, 
200-page book 

tells you how and when to plant. 

Send 3c stamp to cover postage. 


Prices Lower Than Ever Before. 


DON BROS., SEEDSMEN 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 











BOX 27 








ORNaMeEntaLs 


Trees—Shrubs—Vines—Seeds 
Lowest prices ever offered. Get our new 1934 
free 64 page catalog. Complete plantings for 
farm or city lots. Newest varieties, fruit trees, 
berry plants, shrubs, bulbs or seeds. 
Cal Privet $3.00 rv ~~} _ 2- (> 
year roses, post or 

Write today. €, 


7 °: Aton ’e Nursery & Seed House %, 
» Ohio 








ror good use Maule's tested guar- 
MOR anteed nae All the leading varieties 
and newest early strains for heavy yield 
and highest market prices — luscious 


4\Maule's Seed Book 


vegetables, finest flowers. 15c 








9 0 = Siaowew STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Hardy, Northern Grown, new land 
planta. me are aol, in a class by themselves for Quality. 
Including the new Dorsett and Fairfax highly recommended by 
U.8. Dept. Agriculture; Grand Champion, largest spring bearer 
grown; Gem, the new, outstanding everbearer. Largest Red and 
Black Raspberries. Blackberries, Grapes, Asparagus, Fruit and 
Shade Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Flowers, Bulbs. Low- 
est Prices. Fully Guaranteed. Large color catalog free. 
WESTHAUSER NURSERIES, Box D, Sawyer, Michigan 





VIKING - TWIN 

en Tractor 
It Plows, oon Cultivates, 
Seeds, Mows, Pulls Loads, etc. 
2 Cylinders-5 Horse Power 
WriteNowforCompleteCatalog a&qy 
ALLIED MOTORS CORP. 


Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N. Y. 
3161 Henn. Ave. 












88 West Street 











FREE ROSE BOOK 


88TH EpiTion, “Roses or New CastTie,”’ in 
exquisite colors; tells how to grow these famous 
Roses and other flowers. Gold mine of informa- 
tion. Low prices. Write for FREE copy. 

HELLER BROS. CO.,Box 174, New Castle, Ind. 
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Every Family Needs 
the Budget Book! 


Send for your copy of the 1934 
edition today 
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& GARDENS 
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Since the Better Homes & Gardens Sim- 
plified Family Budget Book was first issued in 


1930, it has helped thousands and thousands of | 


families to put their finances on a sane and 
businesslike basis. Why not let it help your 
family—this year? 

For the family building, buying, or remodel- 
ing a home, saving money for the children’s 
education, or for any one of a dozen important 
family projects, a budget is a necessity. And 
the Better Homes & Gardens budget plan works! 
We can say this in all honesty, for hundreds of 
families have written to us and told us how 
well it worked for them. 

The Better Homes &§ Gardens Budget Book 
enables you to keep a budget for a year in a 
very compact and simple form. Only six pages 
of blanks are required for the entire year. It is 
so arranged that you may see at a glance just 
how your finances stand, anytime, week by 
week, or month by month. It is unique among 
budgets, because it is simple and clear, and be- 
cause it tells you concisely how to budget your 
income to get the most from it. 

The chief reason for keeping a budget is to 
control expenditures. But to control expendi- 
tures, like breaking a bundle of sticks—you 
must handle them separately to insure success. 
Therefore, the first step in the budget plan is to 
control expenditures by making advance esti- 
mates of each, based upon past experience. 
These items of expenditures are divided into 
two classes, those which have to be watched 
only at long periods, and those which have to 
be watched every day. 

The Better Homes & Gardens Budget does not 
advise you, however, to itemize every purchase 
made, to try to make your accounts balance to 
the last penny! That takes most of the fun out 
of budget-keeping. Of course it is necessary to 
keep a record of small cash purchases with a 
fair degree of accuracy, to be sure you are not 
fooling yourself. But if you are to have a simple, 
workable budget plan, it is best only to enter 
weekly or monthly totals for each class of pur- 
chases. The big thing in budget-keeping is to 
control separate items by making estimates in 
advance based upon experience. By doing this 
you will make thrift a pleasant experience and 
not a deprivation. 

The 1934 edition of the Better Homes & Gar- 
dens Simplified Family Budget Book is now 
ready. Why not order a copy for your family 
today? It is only 25 cents a copy. Send your 
order to 


Better Homes & Gardens 
6701 Meredith Bldg. 
Des Moines, lowa 





codbye 


.NO UNNECESSARY UTENSILS. . 
......NO WASTED TIME. . 
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.NO FUSS AND MUSS.. 
.NO MISTAKES IN MEASURING 





NOW YOU CAN SIFT CAKE FLOUR 
RIGHT FROM BOX TO MEASURING CUP! 


The old-fashioned way of sifting before 
measuring is a thing of the past. Good 
riddance, too . . . for this first sifting was 
the fussiest, mussiest part of the whole 


job of cake-making. 


Now, right in the side of every package 
of Pillsbury’s Sno Sheen Cake Flour... 
there is a built-in sifter. Just pull it open 
and insert the little crank. Then, sift your 
Sno Sheen Cake Flour right from pack- 
age to measuring cup! No spilled, 
scattered flour—no mistakes in measur- 
ing. And when you're through, just push 
the sifter shut and your box is closed 
tight and dust-proof. 

You'll be thrilled with this new 
Handy-Sifter package . . . and with the 
velvet-smooth Pillsbury’s Sno Sheen 
Cake Flour within it. The country’s 
finest cake-makers are enthusiastic about 
this better flour for better cakes. It makes 


cakes lighter and finer-grained, more 
delicate in flavor and texture. Ask your 
grocer for Pillsbury’s Sno Sheen Cake 
Flour .. . the only cake flour packed in 
the new Handy-Sifter package. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
General Offices, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


‘ | “ 
: {[sbue? | mg 
SNO SHEEN 


AKE f LOUR 





PILLSBURY'S 
D100 DS heen CAKE FLOUR 


NEW 


HANDY- SIFTER 


PACKAGE 
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Water Fast 


WALL PAPERS 


BY BIRGE 
. 


Old Type Perishable Wall 
Papers Are NOW Obsolete 


@ THe “Water-Fast” feature of the New Birce 
Rainbow Wall Papers makes the old-type passe. 
Finger marks... dirt spots... water... that ruin 
ordinary, perishable wall papers do not harm 
Birce “ Warer-Fast” papers. When “ WAaTER- 
Fast” Wall Papers become soiled, use a wet 
sponge, mild soap .. .like magic the spots dis- 
appear and the paper regains its original beauty. 

Discriminating buyers are all demanding 
“Warter-Fast” Wall Papets now... and accept- 
ing no others. Ask your dealer about WATER-FAsr. 





MARVELOUS BOOK 
SHOWS NEW WAY TO 
CHOOSE WALL PAPER 


@ With this Birce Decorating Book you can 
walk from room to room in your home and actu 
ally visualize the wonderful changes these colorful 
“Water-Fast” papers would make. Harmonious 
combinations of actual wall papers are shown .. . 
demonstrating how rooms may blend into each 
other and yet maintain their own individuality. 


BirGe’s century-old tradition of superb design, 
color and printing quality has not been sacrificed in 
producing “Water-Fasr” Papers. Get this BirGe 
Decorating Book of “Water-Fasr” Wall Papers. 
Convince yourself that“ W aTer-Fasr” are the only 
wall papers you can afford to use in your home. 
Mail the coupon enclosing 10¢ postage (it’s a large 
book) and it will be sent immediately. 


M. H. BIRGE & SONS CO 
(| St. al Mlarpland, Buffalo, }). J. 


M. H. BIRGE & SONS CO, 
Niagara Sr. at Maryland, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Gentlemen 

Send the BirGt Rainbow Book of “Water-Fasr’”’ 
Wall Papers demonstrating new method of selecting 
harmonious Ww all papers. Enclosed is 10¢ for postage. 





Name - -— —__—_ - —_ 
Address — - = 


The services of the BirGe Staff of Interior Decorators 
are yours for the asking. A full description of the room 
or rooms to ce decorated, sty le of urniture, color of 
woodwork, draperies, etc. will enable them to render 
the best assistance. Samples submitted without charge. 
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Codfish 


Discover America 


Foods Romances 
No. 6 of a Series 


\ HEN Christopher Columbus was a little 
boy, 550 years ago, hard-fighting seafarers 
from the Basque Provinces of France were put- 
ting their sailing vessels thru the rough, ice- 
cold waters of thé North Atlantic in search, not 
of a new country, but of codfish. And some- 


where over the banks (shallows in the ocean 
that lead up toward shore) of a new land they 
found them, millions of them! The new land 
became Newfoundland, and hence codfish were 
early credited with the discovery of America. 

Sir Francis Drake and Bartholomew Gosnold 
(early English navigator) both braved the 
storms and fogs of the North Atlantic to take 
home to England large supplies of codfish. Gos- 
nold, on reaching the sandy cape which is now 
a part of Massachusetts, found codfish so thick 
that he named the place Cape Cod. Later, 
when Massachusetts became a state, the cod- 
fish was made the state emblem. 

Of the eight most-liked fish, cod is first. 
(Other seven: salmon, sardines, haddock, her- 
ring, flounders, halibut, and mackerel.) One 
billion pounds of cod, valued at slightly more 
than $2,000,000, are caught every year in 
North American waters. .Greenish brown, 
spotted with reddish yellow when fresh from 
the water, most cod weigh anywhere from 3 to 
8 pounds, tho some 100-pounders have been 
taken. They are caught in 10 to 75 fathoms 
(1 fathom—6 feet), both hook-and-line and 
nets being used. 

Codfish are mostly dried and salted. First 
cleaned, then pickled in a salt brine, they are 
then spread out on huge tables to dry in direct 
sunlight. 





He Said She Wasn’t ‘on 


[ Begins on page 13 | 


source of Vitamin B (the appetite-pro- 
moting Vitamin) but are very rich in 
Vitamin C, too. Cooking or canning them 
does not destroy either Vitamin A or C, 
so it is a vitamin-rich food. 

Fresh strawberries! Who doesn’t love 
them, and now, I told Lucille, the scien- 
tists tell us that fresh strawberries are as 
good a source of Vitamin C as the old 
stand-bys, oranges and tomatoes. 

And did she know why strawberry 
preserves often turn a dull brown color? 
Because the red pigment in the berries is 
burned during the cooking. But canning 
companies have devised a way to prevent 
this burning, a way that can be used at 
home! 


First, wash and stem the berries, then 
add the sugar and let the mixture stand 
overnight. During this time the natural 
respiration processes of the fruit will ex- 
haust the oxygen in berry tissues. Next 
morning when they are cooked they will 
burn much less and the preserves will re- 
tain their rosy red color. Not only will 
the color be retained but the Vitamin C 
as well, for burning destroys this vitamin 
in strawberries as well as in cranberries. 

Again, scientists have found that that 
spicy, leafy plant, watercress, contains all 
the vitamins in goodly quantities. And 
watercress makes a delicious salad, by the 
way. Serve it with plain French dressing. 
Rye bread and butter with chopped water- 
cress makes a fine sandwich to serve with 
soup. Also, watercress can be chopped 
and used like parsley in a bowl of soup or 
on buttered new potatoes. 

This is not news, but did she know that 
Vitamin A is associated with greenness in 
plant tissue? Yes, she had heard some- 
thing about that, but hadn’t quite under- 
stood what it meant. Simply this, that 
the greener the plant, the more Vitamin 
A it contains. Green curly cabbage, for 
instance, is more nutritious than the 
white variety; green asparagus is better 
than blanched asparagus; and_ broccoli 
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Her Toes’’ 


better than its white cousin cauliflower. 
The Bureau of Home Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has found that green leaf 
lettuce is 16 times as rich in Vitamin A as 
white head lettuce, which means if you 
really prefer pale lettuce you will have to 
eat 16 times as much to come out even 
on the vitamins. 

What about apples? Did she know that 
some English chemists have proved that 
the skin of the apple is six times as rich in 
Vitamin C as the pulp at the core and 
three times as rich as the pulp in between 
the core and skin? Could she use that in- 
formation? Certainly she could. 

A similar experiment with the Vitamin 
B content of carrots was made at lowa 
State College. It was found that the skin 
was very rich in Vitamin B, the deep yel- 
low ring or fleshy part of the carrot came 
next in vitamin content, and the lighter 
yellow center portion last. Obviously, the 
most nutritious carrot is one that is so 
young and succulent that it needs neither 
peeling nor scraping. From now on Lu- 
cille will watch the thickness of her fruit 
and vegetable parings. 


Dr. HARRY STEENBOCK, at the 
University of Wisconsin—the man who 
gave to the world that tremendously im- 
portant method of putting sunlight proper- 
ties, otherwise known as Vitamin D, into 
foods—has found that Vitamin A in tomato 
juice is somehow attached to the pulp. If 
tomato juice, for instance, is filtered thru 
a very fine jelly bag, a clear yellow liquid 
is obtained. The vitamin, however, re- 
mains behind with the pulp in the bag, so 
that when making tomato juice you 
should use a strainer just fine enough to 
hold back the seeds and rub the pulp thru, 
I said to Lucille. Here again it is impor- 
tant to let the tomatoes cool before strain- 
ing them, to conserve Vitamin C, which, 
as has already been explained, is very 
unstable at high temperatures. 

Had she heard that salmon had the 
sunshine vitamin which prevents rickets 
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and helps to make minerals available for 
use in the body. Heretofore only three 
foods have been considered as good 
natural sources of the sunshine vitamin: 
eggs, butter, and cod-liver oil. Salmon can 
now be added to this list, for recent inves- 
tigations show that from salmon an oil 
can be prepared that contains twice as 
much Vitamin D as cod-liver oil. Evi- 
dently the canned salmon eaten in the 
United States carries a vast supply of 
Vitamin D that has not been recognized 
heretofore. Sardines also contain goodly 
quantities of Vitamin D. 


BercausE Vitamin D is found in so few 
foods, it is of special importance, I ex- 
plained to Lucille. Eggs and butter con- 
tain appreciable amounts of Vitamin D 
only when the chickens and cows pro- 
ducing them have been out in the sun- 
shine. One can’t eat salmon or sardines 
every day, and adults who did not grow 
up on cod-liver oil find it both figuratively 
and literally “hard to swallow.” What, 
then, for children need Vitamin D to 
build bones and teeth, and adults need it, 
too. According to recent research done at 
the University of Wisconsin, mineral 
losses in the teeth which occur during 
nursing can be greatly reduced by feeding 
the mother Vitamin D. 


Narure intended that we should get 
our Vitamin D from sunshine instead of 
from our food, but we have defeated her 
purpose by building huge, smoke-covered 
cities, wearing heavy clothes, and riding 
to and fro in glass-inclosed automobiles. 
But these difficulties are surmounted by 
one of the latest and most far-reaching 
discoveries of science—irradiation of milk. 
Milk can now be irradiated directly with 
ultra-violet light and its Vitamin D con- 
tent increased 12 times. By exposing a 
quart of milk to ultra-violet light for 2 to 
5 seconds, enough Vitamin D 1s produced 
to make a quart of irfadiated milk the 
equivalent of 1 teaspoonful of cod-liver 
oil, Then, too, milk is peculiarly fitted to 
carry Vitamin D into the diet, for it con- 
tains calcium and phosphorus, the two 
minerals associated with Vitamin D in 
building bones and teeth. 

Irradiated milk can be both evaporated 
and dried without loss of its lately ac- 
quired Vitamin D. Surely this discovery 
will mean that the children of the future 
will have straight, sturdy bones and strong 
teeth. 


[ Editor’s Note: One evaporated-milk 
manufacturer is now selling the irradiated 
product. A large dairy in Michigan has 
started to sell irradiated milk, and numer- 
ous applications from others to use the 
patented Steenbock process are now being 
considered. It appears that much Vitamin 
D (irradiated) milk will soon be placed 
on the market. ] 


No talk about modern foods, said I to 
Lucille, is complete without giving credit 
to commercial canners for their splendid 
progress toward perfect food preservation. 
They are working hard on flavors, and 
some of them are now picking ripe peaches 
off the trees and whisking them into cans 
so fast that they don’t have time to lose 
their flavor. 

Vegetables, too, are being vacuum 
packed like coffee. This helps to keep that 
fresh sweet flavor. No water is added and 
none is poured off when the can is opened, 
so the valuable minerals and vitamins 
remain intact. 
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BOB: I don’t know Ma.. . I just can’t 
seem to do good office work any more. 


BOB: You say I’m constipated, Doctor— 
and I need bran for bulk? 


DOCTOR: Yes... try Post's 40% Bran 
Flakes. It's delicious . . .and good for you! 

















MOTHER: Something must be wrong, 
Bobby. Why don’t you see Doctor Rowe? 















BOB: The doctor's right, Ma! This is the 
best-tasting breakfast food I've ever tried! 


BOSS: I was worried about you for awhile. 
But you're getting ahead fast, now! 








MOTHER: Yes, and it’s doing you good! 
And so delicious—I love it, too! 


BOB: Thank you, sir! (To himself: And 
thank Post's 40% Bran Flakes, too!) 





HERE-IN ONE DELICIOUS CEREAL 


BRAN for benefits you need .. . OTHER 
PARTS of Wheat for flavor you'll love 


OST’S 40% BRAN FLAKES contains 40% 
bran for bulk most people need to keep 
food moving along the intestinal tract . . . 
to help ward off constipation due to in- RAN 
sufficient bulk in the diet. But — it contains FLA 
other parts of wheat, too. -_ | wit Ke 
And in this combination of bran and ~ 
other parts of wheat is the secret of its 
marvelous flavor. And of its high nutri- 
tive value. . . its rich content of phos- 
phorus, iron and its precious Vitamin B. 
So eat Post’s 40% Bran Flakes regularly. 
You'll love it! And it costs so little. Your 
grocer has it—a product of General Foods. 


mi niga ES De 
POST’S 40% BRAN FLAKES 
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1934 Rose Offer 
Tointroduce qual- 
ity stock at Ferris 






























FREE catalog 
enclosing only 
25c in coin to help 
pay cost digging, 
packing, mailing, 
and receive FRE 
fine 1-year, field 
rown Ferris 
limbing Roses. 











Ferris World-Famous Ever- 
greens grown in our own nurs- 
ery, under our exclusive method 
of transplanting and root 
pruning. Ferris Evergreens 
grow and beautify. Lowest 
rices—10 Colorado Blue Spruce 
Seedlings only $1. 5 different 
ornamental evergreens, only $1. 
(worth double). Hundreds of 
other bargains listed in Fe 

Free 1934 Planting Guide. 


FREE LANDSCAPE PLANS 
Prepared by experts for your home, 
Free to Ferris Customers. Write for 
catalog giving all details. 


GET ACQUAINTED 


BARGAINS 


Greatest values we have ever 
offered. 10 Regal Lilies, 
bloom Ist year, $1; 3 Flower- 
ing Crabs, 18-24 in., $1; 10 











Ferris 1934 Cat- 
alog and Plant- 
ing Guide, in 
colors, tells what, 
when and how to 
plant. 
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-75, 6 for $5. All t- 
paid. Hundreds more listed | in 
our free catalog and guide. 


NURSERY 


HAMPTON IOWA 


See 
EARL FERRIS 


735 Bridge St. 















Come out and have a real vacation where you can 
thoroughly en joy rich, warm sunshine day af ter day. Sports- 
men will enthuse about the grassy fairways, the colorful 
desert bridle paths, and the unexcelled hunting and fishing 
Those who come to rest and relax will find the warm, dry 
air in this semi-tropical land of date gardens and orange 
groves most beneficial. After your first visit to Phoenix, 
“a home ina grove’’ will be your undying ambition. Plan 
now to spend your winter--under the sun--in Phoenix. 

Phoenix and the charming surrounding towns of 
Mesa, Tempe, Chandler, Wickenburg, Buckeye, and 
Glendale, all located in the same sunny valley, offer the 
vacationist a host of interesting things to do and see, and 
accommodations at moderate rates. 


Reduced winter fares now effective on the 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe Lines. 
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Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 
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Pebbles Lure Winter Rainbows 


my Anthericums (St. Bernardlily), my 
ivies, and other plants like Cyperus (um- 
brella-sedge). By nestling these low, the 
containers were well out of sight, and the 
pan depth, too, practically hid the glass 
containers in which my small-leaf vies 
(Hedera helix gracilis) and parrotfeather 
(Myriophyllum proserpinacoides) were 
growing in water. Of course, about an inch 
of soil at the bottom is necessary for the 
parrotfeather to thrive. These with wan- 
dering-jew I always depend on to droop 
over the edge of my pans so as to avoid a 
harsh line and to add grace as well. That 
little darling of a trailing plant angeltears 
(Helxine) loves its moisture from below, 
so I filled narrow long tins with it, per- 
forated the bottoms to admit moisture, 
and snuggled them down in my pebbles, 
just flush with the'sides of the pans. 


To GET quick results in my pans I used 
the specially prepared lily-of-the-valley 
pips just out of storage. Those which I did 
not plant at once | 
kept in a cold, dry 





[ Begins on page 20] 


panes and away from the heat of the room 
gave me better results, I found, than if I 
put my bulbs away in the dark for a few 
days. I discovered the foliage remained 
firm and compact this way and the flowers 
developed along with the foliage. 


STARTING with my first planting, a- 
bout four and a half weeks before Christ- 
mas, had them all ready to open at the 
first jingle of old Saint Nick’s bells. Then, 
steadily diminishing, the time required for 
maturity decreased until for my last 
planting, in late February, it was only 12 
or 14 days. The yellow variety, of which 
Grand Soliel d’Or is the one most satis- 
factory for amateurs, requires consistent- 
ly about five days longer. Plantings de- 
layed too long into March may find the 
bulbs somewhat dried out. These bulbs 
must be discarded when once used. 

I’d never forsake my old stand-bys 
the hyacinths and tulips and small, sweet- 
scented hardy narcissus. These I planted 
in pots and buried 
in my coldframe 





with the sphagnum 
moss in which they 
were packed. 
Contrary to 
much advice, I 
found I did not 
need to start those 
pips in the dark at 
all. Their flower 
stems, perhaps, 
were not quite so 
long this way, but 
then I had all the 





Quilting This Winter? 


Ir SO, then you will want a copy 
of our new Artcraft Catalog, featur- 
ing the best of the quilt patterns 
we've published in the magazine 
and ever so many ideas for beauti- 
fying the home with needlework. 

The price is 5 cents. Address 5301 
Meredith Building, Des Moines. 


for the early winter 
night to work their 
chemical magic to 
develop the roots. 
Pots waiting in the 
cold outside al- 
ways give me the 
same cozy satis- 
faction I have 
when I see my 
pantry shelves well 
filled with grocer- 
ies and canned 
goods. 








joy of watching 
their shining, deli- 
cate, green leaves unfold right there be- 
fore my eyes. Some I planted in a little 
nest I made in the pebbles, and covered 
with the sphagnum moss—with just an 
inch of each tip showing. 


| AT LATER intervals I tried growing 


others in commercial cooky tins that we 
cut with tin shears to about 2 inches deep, 
and perforated at the bottom. I could 
move these about here and there as | 
wished. These pips I laid first on a layer 
of pebbles to keep the roots from direct 


| contact with the tin and covered them 








the same way with the moss. 
Lilies-of-the-valley are as dependable 
as an electric clock. Those bought in the 
fall have been about a year in cold storage 
and will come into bloom in 21 days. By 
January 1, however, this old crop is in- 
clined to run to leaf, which is the reason 
florists after that time ask for the new 
crop which is just coming out of cold 
storage and depend on it for late winter 
and Easter trade. Not so ripe, this lot will 
take 25 to 27 days to bloom. The life of 
the bloom may be prolonged by spraying 


| twice a day with a fine plant atomizer. 


Among my pebbles I had the thrill of 
deftly inserting here and there where | 
wanted a flash of white my old friends the 
Paper White Narcissus. I also grew some 
of them in perforated cooky tins. I bought 
both the white and yellow polanthus va- 
rieties, but because of its greater expense 
I used the yellow only when I planned to 
make my window look extra gorgeous for 
big company times or special gatherings. 
Planting the bulbs close to the window- 
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For delicate col- 
or I love a pan of 
light blue or pink hyacinths, especially the 
Dutch Roman Miniature Hyacinths. Ris- 
ing on a single stalk, compact and dwarf, 
they are lovely for home-growing. Their 
roots require a little longer for full devel- 
opment than the earlier type. Whatever 
your favorite color, it is there. A half 
dozen bulbs in a low bulb pan make a 
goodly show. These, unlike the early 
French Roman, are hardy and may be 
planted out in the garden later to build 
up energy for a normal life outside. They 
are most inexpensive. 

“Fool-proof” I call my tulips. Not 
fussy as to soil, all they ask of me is not to 
hurry them in before their roots are well 
established. I set down February 1 on my 
calendar as the date to bring them. In 
the singles I like gay colors. 

In the doubles I love the full richness of 
the pinks that flush sometimes to salmon 
or are softened with white. Azalea, Mu- 
rillo, and Peach Blossom are my favorites. 


Soon, with the fading of all this beauty 
indoors, I know that spring is stealing very 
close. Beautiful as they had been, my 
L. M. G’s, as my men folks called them, 
could not compete with the loveliness 
outside. 

But all this is only a beginning! What 
are these Ranunculus I read about—and 
those Giant French Poppy-anemones? 
How are they grown? There are some 
Ornithogalums, too, with beauty and a 
sweet fragrance, they tell me, that can be 
grown in the home. Well, that’s the joy 
of it! There’s always something new 
ahead! I’ll be trying them next year. 


——— Se 


———— 











Guns of the 
Mountain-laurel 


A. O. Shedd 


LET'S look into one of the flowers of a 
mountain-laurel to see how the pollen 
guns work. Each of the ten stamens in a 
flower is bent over backwards like a spring 
and the knob-like anther is inserted in a 
little pocket in the petal, as you can see 
in the photograph below. 

When a bee alights on a flower and 
touches one of these stamens, the anther 
jumps out of the pocket, swings upward, 
and sends the string of pollen flying thru 
the air. If the bee is within range of the 
shot, the string sticks to the numerous 
hairs on her body. Probably she will get 
pretty well loaded up with pollen before 
she flies to the next mountain-laurel bush. 


THe mechanism of these pollen guns is 
exceedingly interesting. Plants do not 
have muscles, of course, and any move- 
ment is the result either of tension or a 
sudden change of pressure within the 
cells of the plant. In the mountain-laurel 
anther it is a change of cell pressure. 
When the anther stem is touched, some 
impulse causes the cell sap in the cells of 
the upper side to rush into the cells of the 
lower side. These cells suddenly expand 
and push against each other, causing the 
anther to bend the other way. Look at the 
picture and you will see how it works. 

It is as if the mountain-laurel said to 
the visiting bee, “Yes, you may take all 
the nectar you want, if (throwing the 
golden beads at her) you will take this 
package of pollen to my sister over there 
and drop it on one of her flowers.”” Moun- 
tain-laurel pollen is strung on threads of 
sticky silk that hold the grains together 
until they are carried to the pistil of 
another flower. 


THe mountain-laurel is not the only 
plant to use the spring-gun method of 
scattering its pollen.All other members of 
this group, such as the little sheep-laurel, 
shoot strings of pollen when the anthers 
are touched. The European Barberry, 
which is naturalized in many places in the 
United States, has spring guns too. But 
barberry pollen is not strung on silk 
threads. It spills out like a bag of grain 
all over the visiting bee when the trigger 
is touched. 

The dainty little shinleaf, Pyrola, has a 
similar pollen gun. Then there is the net- 
tle, with one of the most interesting pollen 


guns of all. As soon as the rays of the early 
morning sun strike it, the anther expands 
and suddenly there is a distinct little pop, 
as the gun goes off and throws the pollen 
out into the exhilarating morning air. 













WHAT A BEAUTIFUL RUG! 


--. and you made it on the 
Machine? 





O wonder you are surprised when 
you see what lovely rugs you can 
make with Singercraft. Soft, beautiful 
rugs like the one shown above of old 
silk stockings . . . colorful modern rugs 
of rag strips... rich, deep-pile rugs of 
woolyarn. Just wind the material around 
the clever Singercraft Guide and stitch 














to a fabric backing. It’s so simple you can 





SZ learn in 10 minutes—at any Singer Shop. 
B.. . , 
eS And rugs are only the beginning of 
= 


what you can make for your home and 

to wear. Deep-pile moss fringe, monograms, 
bags, cushions, chair seats... bias-binding trim- 
mings for curtains, table and bedsets, children’s clothes 
. . . dainty ribbon and velvet finishes for your dresses. 

You can do Singercraft on any sewing machine. But, like 
all sewing, it’s easier on a Singer Electric. Try one of the 
new models at the Singer Shop or in your home. Prices are 
the lowest in years. Easy terms. Liberal trade-in allowance. 
ston Se cn ane a aa ae a an GS ns ED aD eam» 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., INC. 
Send for this new book of | Dept. N-113, Singer Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Book of Designs—10c 


designs for Singercraft rugs 


| SOE... anche (money order or stamps) | 
and other articles, Or get | Please send me: | 
the Complete Singer- : ] The Singercraft Book (10c) | 
craft Set for 50c—in- C) Complete Singercraft Set, including Book (50c) 
cludes Guide, Book, (These prices apply in U. S. and Canada only) 
hot-iron transfers and Ne 
i ME ccceeee sees eSeeSSeeeeeeseseeeeesee 
full instructions— | 
This button identi- f } Sinver Sh | | 
fies Bonded Singer rom any oinger onop ne et eR eee ee | 
Representatives. It or Representative. Or 
carviescolorborder send the coupon. fs ! 
and month during | iii aia ee es j 
which it is valid. 








Border is purple in 
December and red 
in January. 





SINGERCRAFT 





Copyright U.S.A. 1933, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries 
Betrer Homes & Garpens, January, /934 
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MODERN HOMES 
at Mill Prices? 


Now, new ‘‘ Van Tine Service’’—the perfect Home 
Building Service. Your home built complete—ready to 
move into—easily, safely and at one-third less cost! 
Many are saving $500 to $1500. 

Choose from 100 prize designs or let us design 
your home from your own ideas—F REE. Your choice 
of brick, wood, stucco or combinations. We supply 
finest guaranteed materials and strongest construc- 
tion to meet all building codes. 

Mill Prices—you buy direct from our 5 great Mills 
at today’s low wholesale prices. One order buys your 
home complete. No extras! 

Finest Modern Features. Oak Floors, Warm Quilt 
Insulation, Built-in Kitchen Units, Linen Closets, 
Clothes Chutes, etc. More comfort—less work for the 
housewife. 


FREE BOOK 
100 HOME PLANS 


FREE if you live in Tll., Ia., Wis., 
Minn., Mo., Kan., Nebr., N. D. 
or 8S. D. (Other States send 30c.) 


a —~ 2 ~ 
Gordon-VanTine Co. 
World's Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 

1655 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
Check free books wanted: []) Homes, [] Garages 
fj Semeper Cottages, 1) Book of 5000 Bargains i in Building 
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BIGGER -BETTER 


New in size, 
form and contents 






















and take the first step toward a successful garden 
in 1934, It brings you many lovely color pictures 
and hundreds of other illustrations all from actual 
photographs... to help you get acquainted with 
the best seeds and plants... offers you the latest 
rare varieties and the good 
old standbys. Templin- 
Bradley's 58 years exper- 
ience in the Seed and Nurs- 
ery business assures you of 
healthy growth, rich 
blooms and luscious vege- 
tables. Prices are still low 
— plenty of 5c varieties of 
seeds. Send for your 
FREE copy today. 

THE TEMPLIN- 
BRADLEY CoO. 
5701 Detroit Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











BERRIES — ROSES — ORNAMENTALS — EVERGREENS 


“OUR SOTH ANNIVERSARY” catalog is ready FREE 
listing all the above . also seeds, etc. In it you will 
find hints on planting, care of stock, diagrams and other 
valuable intormation. New York State's oldest and lar- 
gest mail order nursery produces the finest stock that can 

grown and our prices are in keeping with the times. 
You may now have a beautiful rose garden 8 x 10 ft. in- 
cluding ony of the newest and most popular varieties 
for only $6.00 


Writetoday tor your FREE catalog, partly in natural color. 


Send for this startlingly new Seed and Piant Book | 





| Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc., 25 Main $t., Dansville, N.Y 


SEN Bie FreeCatalosue 


(N.R.A. Member) 


| 


eR 





Favorite Foods 


at the 


“State in Schuylkill” 
Read About It Next Month 


Years before Washington made his 
memorable night crossing of the Dela- 
ware and Betsy Ross sewed the stars and 
stripes into a flag— 

—before Lafayette dreamed of coming 
to this country, except perhaps on 
pleasure-bent— 

—before the Boston Tea Party and Val- 
ley Forge and the Liberty Bell— 

—before all these important events in 
the history of our great country, a small 
group of men, with-a great love for fish- 
ing and preparing good food, organized 
“The Colony in Schuylkill” (pronounced 
“School-kill”), a mythical fourteenth 
colony. And with the coming of state- 
hood, the colony, in the course of events, 
became the forty-ninth state. 

Now as then, members of the State in 
Schuylkill wear broad-brimmed fishing 
hats and great aprons with cavernous 
pockets as they go about their kitchen, 
practicing the art of preparing fine food. 

Members are known as “Citizens’’ and 





Two older ‘‘Citizens’’ reminiscing 
in the doorway of the clockhouse 


skill in cooking is prerequisite to mem- 
bership in this oldest and most exclusive, 
yet most democratic, club in the world. 

Next month George Pancoast Milling- 
ton tells the story of this historic club 
and, gives you recipes and cooking sec- 
rets of this famous group of men. 





51 Hours a Week 


times has a tendency to corrode because 
of uneven distribution of copper in the 
alloy. Copper and aluminum screening is 
best but also the most costly. Wire cloth 
with 12 strands to the inch will not keep 
out all mosquitoes. The most desirable is 
16, altho 14 may be used with moderate 
success. 


In replacing the screen cloth pry loose 
the molding next to the frame and remove 
the tacks securing the screen. If the wood 
frame is wobbly use a waterproof glue in 
the joints and let it dry overnight before 
laying the wire screen. For leverage to pull 
the screen tightly across the frame, a 
round bar of fairly large diameter and 
about six inches longer than the width of 
the screen is needed. Nail one end of the 
screen to the bar, roll the screen around 
it, and tack the other end to the frame. 
Twist the roll downward over the end and 
tack the screen fast. Cut it off with an old 
knife. Replace the strips of molding around 
the edges by using small finishing nails. 

Your screens, however, may need mere- 
ly to be rehabilitated by a coat of paint or 
enamel over the wire cloth to make the 
mesh smaller and prolong the life of the 
wire. 

There are a few things about the house 
that you would probably hesitate to repair 
or adjust for fear of making them worse. 
The plumbing system is one of them. But 
supposing you live in a cold climate and 
awaken on a glorious Sunday morning 
with goodwill in your heart only to find 
the water pipes frozen. Would you be 
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[ Begins on page 24] 


afraid to use a blow torch around the froz- 
en area lest you burst the pipes? You 
needn’t. If you leave the faucets open, 
and work from the faucet end of the pipe 
toward the water meter, without holding 
the torch too long in one spot, there is no 
danger of calamity, popular opinion to 
the contrary. Lacking a blow torch, you 
may use a small electric reflector heater, 
but if you do, wear gloves and dry rubber 
overshoes to avoid an electric shock. 
Some of your spare-time jobs will call 
for more extensive guidance than is within 
the scope of this story. Their mention, 
however, may be welcome reminders. Old- 
fashioned slat shutters for the windows 
can be remodeled to look like new. Ply- 
wood panels with appealing designs cut 
in them can replace the slats in the old 
frames. Or the hardware alone can be sal- 
vaged for service on the informal batten 
type of shutter, made up of several pieces 
of one-inch lumber held together with a 
batten or crosspiece. No more than the 
simple hand tools of nearly every man are 
needed for other practical additions, such 
as a row of shelves built against the base- 
ment wall to serve as a preserve pantry. 


THe “knack” for craftsmanship is not 
necessary for the construction of elemen- 
tal projects as these. But it is helpful to 
be handy with tools if you choose to exe- 
cute more advanced projects, such as re- 
lining a closet with red, aromatic cedar, 
where the necessity for close- fitting joints 
is imperative if you are to achieve your 
purpose of making the closet air-tight. 
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Tuck the Family in Snug 
[| Begins on page 14 | 
monogram added, nothing could be love- 


lier. Such monogram is placed directly on 
the top center of the sheet, with the bot- 


tom of the initials toward the hem. In | 
bed-making the monogram lies face-down | 
against the lower sheet, then folds back 


over the blanket. 


Arop the sheets come blankets, irresist- 
ably lovely and soft-textured—and, with 
their attractive bindings, more than mere 
utilitarian, desirable beauty assets. 

For style and design the plain-color 
blanket is predominant. The plaid blanket 
finds a worthy place in every home, and 
hues and shades of an excellent blanket- 
line read like a summer garden: sundust 
(a canary yellow), haze pink (a delicate, 
beigelike cast), peony rose (deep and 
rich), porcelain blue, eggshell, coral-shell 
—to mention only a few. These, as fasci- 
nating as their names! Edges are bound 
with matching satin, or what is still more 
feminine, a fine quality of heavy silk 
crépe which launders beautifully. 

It is just as important to get the right- 
size blanket for each bed as it is in sheets. 
[ put on my list a 60 x 84 blanket for a 
single or twin bed, 72 x 84-inch for a 
three-quarter. This size may be used on a 





double bed, but a 72 x go is better. If there | 


is a stout man in the family, buy a wider 
blanket than you would usually; if an 
unusually tall person, an 80 x go insures 
comfort. There is nothing more harrowing 
to nerves or destructive to sleep than a 
blanket too narrow or one always coming 
out at the foot. 


Si NGLE, double-woven blankets are pre- 
ferred by some to the staple “pair.” They 
combine warmth with light weight and 
are much easier to handle. Probably the 
most ‘important thing to remember in 
buying any blanket is that weight does 
not mean warmth. A good blanket must 
havea firm, closely woven foundation with 
a thick, fluffy nap. The nap is the insulator 
that holds in the heat of the body. 

In buying “part wool” blankets, re- 
member the term is very ambiguous. 
Manufacturers are now required by law 
to label a cotton-and-wool blanket with 
the minimum wool content. Do look for 
this label. It is also wise to know that just 
a small amount of wool in a cotton blanket 
does not increase its heat-retaining quali- 
ties; it does, however, increase the price. 
(A pair of downy, 2s5-percent wool blan- 
kets with four-times stitched edges is 
shown for daughter’s bed, an all-wool 
double blanket, red-sateen binding, on 
son’s.) 


THE “all-wool filling” blanket is still 
another matter, and would be attractive 
for the twin adult beds mentioned. This 
has a cotton warp (lengthwise threads) 
which forms the base of the blanket. The 
crosswise threads (the filling) are of wool 
brushed into a soft nap that provides the 
necessary air spaces for holding in 
warmth. Actually there is over 80-percent 
wool in such a blanket. It is a strong but 
light, warm blanket. Since cotton does not 
shrink as much as wool, a part-cotton 
blanket shrinks less than all-wool. 

The blanket cover is more and more a 
part of the well-dressed bed. Use any light, 
delicate material—cotton crinkle crépe, 
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For Better 
Control of Colds 
follow Vicks P lan 





For FEWER Colds 
VICKS NOSE DROPS 


Keep on guard against the onset of 
colds! You can avoid many colds en- 
tirely, if. . . at that very first sniffle or 
sneeze . . . you apply Vicks Nose & 
Throat Drops, the new aid in preventing 
colds. Vicks Nose Drops are especially 
designed to aid and gently stimulate 
the functions which Nature has pro- 
vided —in the nose—to prevent and 
throw off cold troubles. 


For Better 





For SHORTER Colds 
VICKS VAPORUB 


If a cold has already developed, make 
prompt use of Vicks VapoRub, the mod- 
ern method of treating colds. Just rubbed 
on at bedtime, VapoRub acts like a 
poultice, “drawing out” tightness and 
soreness. All night long, too, its medi- 
cated vapors bring soothing relief 
direct to irritated air- passages. Often, 
by morning, the worst of the cold 
is Over. 


RESISTANCE TO Colds 


Follow the simple health rules that are part of Vicks Plan for better Con- 


trol of Colds.. 


. In thousands of clinical tests, under medical supervision, 


Vicks Plan has greatly reduced the number and duration of colds—has cut 
their dangers and expense. The Plan is fully described in each Vicks package. [S| 


VICKS PLAN FoR BETTER CONTROL OF ‘COLDS 





FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
Extra Heat 


Guaranteed not to Smoke 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 

Heatilator Co., 511 E.Bri ~y 

Avenue., Syracuse, New 


i Heatilator Firepla® 


Wee 
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DREER’S 
1934 


If you have dis- 
covered through 
experience the 
true economy of 
buying the best 
seeds and plants, 
you will find this 
new 216-page 
Garden Book in- 
dispensable. 


GARDEN 
B @] ©] K Prized the year 
round by those 


to whom accuracy and thor- 
oughness do make a difference. 
Free on request if you are inter- 
ested in vegetable and flower 
seeds,roses, perennial plants ,etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
11 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
LPHIA, PA. 
a. PHILADE J 
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How much is your 
home worth? 


Wov can’t put a 
price on the careful planning, 
the tender care, the thrilling 
developments which make up 
the sentiment described in the 
word, “Home.” 





But you know their value. 
Do you also know that you can 
promise your family they will 
always have that home which 
means so much to them? 


Let us send you information 
about the life insurance way of | § 
making your home permanent. 








LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTON,. MASSACHUSETTS 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Of course I want to make my home 
permanent. How can life insurance 
help? 


Name 
































{Low Prices) 










AMPLE POWER 
Handles Field & Truck 
Crop Tools—Lawn 






& Hay Mowing. 
Also Runs Belt 
Machines, pumps, saws, washers 
High Clearance-Enclosed Gears 


LOW PRICES 
Write for Easy Terms Plan and 


Illustrated Free Catalog si. 7 E 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. | 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. Y . 


3292 Como Ave. 2415 Chestnut St. 150 Cedar St. 
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Scarlet, Yellow, Rose 
A sensational offer to invite 
you to become acquainted 
with Burpee’s Seeds—the 
best that grow. Three beau- 
PS tiful Giant Zinnias, one full- 

. - : size packet each of Scarlet. 
Yellow, and Rose (value 30c) sent postpaid for only 10c. 
Send the coupon below today. 


Burpee’s Garden Book FREE 


World’s greatest garden guide describing all best flowers 
and vegetables. Hundreds of illustrations. A wealth of 
planting information. This valuable book is FREE. 
—<<<=<= MAIL THIS COUPON™™"=""" 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 748 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia i 





OD I inclose 10c for 3 pkts. of Burpee’s Giant Zinnias 7 

(value 30c) t 
OD Please send me Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. 1 
Name 4 
R.D. or St..... ‘ 
P.O... State 4 
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Tuck the Family 
in Snug 


voile, dotted swiss, crépe de chine, silk 
crépe. It may be tailored or elaborately 
trimmed, according to the other appoint- 
ments of the bed. This affords opportunity 
for a handmade, dainty touch. 

A bedspread has become very impor- 
tant. Whether a simple candlewick or a 
rustlin 
tion of the room. The creamy white cot- 
ton spread heavily tufted and fringed is 
very smart, a first choice both for taste 
and practicality. The colored cottons 
tufted in deeper tones and related shades 


taffeta, it is an effective decora- | 





of the same color are fascinating. Celanese | 
and taffeta spreads are in lovely colors, | 


the smartest spread always the plainest, 
with little or no trim other than decora- 


tive seaming. The woven bedspread, | 


sturdy but attractive with its designs in 
color on ivory crinkled or quilting-like 
grounds, is excellent wherever a spread 
has wear—these, particularly, for young 
people’s beds. 

The dramatic climax—a lovely comfort- 
able which tops the bed. These lustrous, 
lusciously colored, soft wool-filled squares 
are excellent places for that Christmas 
check. Edges are either deeply scalloped 
or corded, and of course all colors are 
represented. Eggshell is featured at the 
moment, and brown. It is amazing how 
lovely brown is in bedding. Many of the 
satin comfortables are two-toned, a dif- 
ferent color on each side. In addition to the 
usual pastel tints, there are such inter- 
esting colors as mahogany, cedar, and 
rust. The comfortable’s color may match 
the spread or contrast—frequently it 
the blankets. Whatever the 


| choice, it must of course pertain to the 








room as well as to the bed. 
Beds like these combine style with good 
judgment 





Our Better Homes 
& Gardens Babies 


| Begins on page 23 | 


Then in Beverly’s airy bedroom upstairs, 
besides the miniature bedroom set, there 
are stacks and stacks more of toys. 

With so much love and attention lav- 
ished upon her, is she spoiled? Not in the 
least. She greeted me with a poise unusual 
in a child her age, and while her mother 
and I chatted in the living-room, she 
busied herself at a small table in her 
playroom, first with one thing and then 
another, after the fashion of all runabouts. 
However, she replaced each object on its 
shelf before taking down another, so that 
after an hour of play the room was as 
orderly as when she entered, be-speaking 
careful training on the part of loving but 
very wise parents. 

When I saw Beverly she was still tak- 
ing small amounts of food, but in an ex- 
cellent variety, and you can’t imagine the 
joy it was to me to see her so plump and 
healthy and happy, such a darling. 

I was glad to have her mother say that 
she had tried out successfully our ideas of 
discipline. “I can’t bear the thought of 
knocking a child around, Mrs. Shultz. 
But I won’t stand for disobedience, either. 
When I tell Beverly to do a thing, she 
knows she will have to do it. I never have 
any trouble with her, except after we 
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25 DIFFERENT GARDENS 


We paid Romaine B. Ware, the 
famous garden designing expert, 
$300.00 for these plans. You 
pay only 10c for the whole won- 
derful group! With these plans 
you can have the prettiest, it ar- 
ranged, most admired flower garden 
in your neighborhood. Think of it! 25 different 
plans, all sizes and shapes to fit every need, all for 
only 10c. Each plan in diagram form and ar- 
ranged to give the right background, with best 
color combinations and variety of display. With 
this k as a guide, your garden will be the 
envy of all others. Don’t fail to write for 
this wonderful plan book. Send only 10 
cents (stamps or coin) and we will send 
it to you by return mail. 
FREE: Ask for Resear’ Garden 
Beauty Book, 1934 Edition. it 
will be sent FREE and Postpaid 


on request. 
R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 929, Three Rivers, Mich. 















































STRAWBERRIES 


Better Paying Varieties at 
iA... New Lower Prices. 
2 Townsend's 20th Century Catalog, 
Fully illustrates in colors, 
and truthfully describes 
the most up-to-date varie- 
ties. Strawberries, Raspber- 
y ries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
y etc. This valuable Book is FREE 
—SPECIAL OFFER—Send the 
names of six small fruit growers and we will mail you 
coupon for $1.00 worth of plants with your first order. 
E. W. Townsend & Sons, 90 Vine St., Salisbury, Md. 


Water Lilies 


1934 COLOR CATALOG FREE 
Beautify large or small garden with a Wat- 
er Lily Pool. Gorgeous colors, exquisite 
fragrance. Easy to care for. Plenty of flow- 
ers shortly after planting. California Water 
Lilies noted for extra hardiness and vigor. 
— = —_ in U. 8. or Canada. 

e delivery GUARANTEED. 1934 Cata- 
$4. value $995 log tells how to make a Water Garden; care 
postpaid of Water Lilies ete. Write for FREE copy. 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Box 1, Hynes, Cal. 














Want Things To Sparkle? 


Windowsand mirrorssparkle. Tile, 
porcelain and chromium fixtures 
shine. White paint glistens, with 
WRIGHT’S— 


SILVER LREAM 


Send for free sample jar 
J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
13 Emerald Street; Keene, N. H. 




















Inventors read and profit by free “Record” form and 

free book, “How to Obtain a Patent"’, illustrating IDEA 
important mechanical and electrical principles and explaining patent 
procedure fully. Promptness, low fees, easy terms, 35 years experience. 
Write immediately. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 661-A Victor Bidg., Washington, D.C. 














For rugs--$1.15 tb. Knitting yarns at amazing 
bargains. Samples and knitting directions FREE. 
H. A. BARTLETT (Mfr.) Box 51, Harmony, Maine 


Rose Guide Free 


CoM. LETE book on rose culture, beautifully il- 
lustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 84 yeacs. 
Lists over 500 roses and other desirable flowers 
for home planting. New low prices. It’s FREE. 
Dingee & Conard Co., Box 190-A, West Grove, Pa. 








WHITTENNIS — NOVEL NEW GAME 
for 2 or 4 players, indoors or out—playing court 4 regular 
tennis court. Ideal for summer play or winter conditioning at 
HOME, in GYMNASIUMS, CLUBS, RESORTS, SCHOOLS 
and COLLEGES. Ask your sporting goods dealer or write 
for folder, description, endorsements and prices. 

THE WHITTIER CRAFTSMEN, INC. AMESBURY, MASS. 


RASPBERRY PLANTS 
and FRUIT TREES [7.0 "s32¢ WHoussate 
Blackberries, Grapes, Shrubbery and Roses. Catalog Free. Write. 
F. C. Stahelin & Son. BoxA Bridgman, Mich. 
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have been on a visit, and she is tired and 
cross. And just recently I made a discov- 
ery about hae. I found that it was I who 
was tired and cross, and that if I let Bev- 
erly alone and didn’t nag her, I had no 
trouble with her then, either.” 

I wonder how many of us have had a 
similar experience? 


THe next stop was at the Canterbury 
home in the middle of Yale Forest. This is 
a tract of 8,000 acres belonging to Yale 
University, and used for field work by the 
School of Forestry. At the time of our 
visit, the laurel was in the perfection of 
its bloom and our twilight ride along that 
narrow woodland road, Eleanor and I shall 
never forget. 

Mary, 2 years old, proved to be another 
adorable child—brown all over from her 
outdoor life, with golden brown hair and 
shining big brown eyes, inconceivably 
dainty in all her gestures. 

Mary, too, has a lovely big bedroom of 
her own and furniture tailored to her 
measure. The big screened porch adjoin- 
ing the kitchen is her playroom, where she 
amuses herself contentedly by the hour 
while her mother goes about her house- 
hold tasks. 

Mary has never been sick, takes every 
food offered her with zest, has progressed 
perfectly in her training in every respect. 

At the time of our visit, she had her 
mother puzzled by the fact that, while 
liking her food, she would turn each meal- 
time into a marathon by leaving the table 
to run about the room. We went into 
conference about it. 

“Shouldn’t she be feeding herself?” her 
mother asked. “But if I leave her to do it, 
she leaves the table.” 

“Let’s teach her first of all to stay in 
her chair until the meal is over.” 

Presently she started to get off her chair. 

“You can get down after you’ve eaten 
all your lunch,” we said quietly. 

“All my lunch?” she asked, looking at 
us with her head on one side. “4// my 
Junch!” she smiled happily and set about 
the job of cleaning up her plate. It was a 
new game and she found it as much fun 
as everything else in life. 

Like Beverly Stewart, Mary never in- 
jures a plaything, and her parents’ treas- 
ures have never had to be put out of her 
reach. 

“I tried your plan of teaching ‘mine 
and thine’ from the beginning,” her moth- 
er said, “and it did work beautifully.” 

[ Edttor’s Note: Mrs. Shultz believes 
that children can and should be taught to 
leave other people’s things alone from the 
beginning. She says: ‘““When the baby is 
creeping about the home freely, he mu&t 
be watched constantly for a time. When 
he takes something from a table, say 
pleasantly, “That is Mother’s.’ As you 
take the object from him, give him a 
paper, magazine, book, or object which 
he may have, saying, “This is Johnny’s.’ 
Replace the forbidden object on the 
table. Be at hand to do this whenever nec- 
essary. Her experience is that the child is 
happy about the substitution and learns 
to leave forbidden things alone. ] 


MRs. CHRISTENSON lives at Union, 
Connecticut, and she came over, bringing 
Elizabeth, an engaging young lady of 
18 months, with golden red curls, big blue 
eyes, and the skin that goes with this 
combination, bursting with health, full of 
energy. 4 Better Homes & Gardens baby 
from the start,.it was plain to see that 
she was doing well. 


> 
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© jh fl LOW PRICES STILL IN EFFECT! 
S722. W GARDEN TRACTOR 


Plows, Harrows, Discs, Plants, Culti- 
vates, Mows, Rakes, Hauls, Does 
All Farm Work. 








NEW 
a AIR 
/ Yo (/ 

WY Ke! 





WHEEL 
TIRES 


—— . developed es- 

pecially for trac- 

than ever. . =~ tors. Give more 
but may go up power, greater fuel 


any day. Act now, economy. Now available on SHAW 


Save! TRACTORS - + OF regular steel 
wheels if you prefer. 

HE 1934 SHAW DU-ALL have to be increased. Don’t lose 
TRACTORS are ready for you a day. Read our $1.00 NEW DEAL 
... ready with new AIR WHEEL OFFER. Get your order in and 
TIRES; latest type GEAR SHIFT you will be protected. Mail the 
with 3 speeds forward and re- coupon. 

verse; dependable AIR-COOLED SHAW DU-ALL TRACTORS 
ENGINES and a host of other fea- are ideal for farms, truck gardens, 
tures that make SHAW TRAC- estates, fruit farms, nurseries, 
TORS the greatest time, labor and poultry ranches. golf clubs, parks, 
money-savers on the market. suburban homes, etc. Cost 2c to 
Prices are still at rock bottom but 4c an hour to ‘operate. Cheaper 
steel and other materials than feeding a horse. Do the work 
are sailing skyward. Any of many men, Several models. 1 to 
day our low FACTORY- 5 H, I » both walking and riding 
TO-USER prices may types. 


$1.00 NEW DEAL OFFER 


Protect yourself against the price increase that is 
sure to come. Send $1.00 with coupon below and 
we'll hold you a 1934 SHAW TRACTOR for later 
delivery at present low prices. Your dollar applies 
on any model you select. FREE Catalog, illustrating 
all models, and quoting LOW FACTORY PRICES 
sont on request. SAVE MONEY. MAIL THE COU- 
; 2ON 

(ys cee Ge ee ee ee ee em 


The Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 1601 





i e.. Le Address Nearest 
Galesburg, Kansas; Columbus, 110 Office 

Easy to Operate | Check below so we will know whether you want FREE LITERATURB 
A boy or woman can g or want to take advantage of $1.00 New Deal Offer. 

easily run the SHAW Send me FREE BOOK on r7 I enclose $1.00. Hold a 

TRACTOR. Speed and § SHAW TRACTORS. No LJ 19384 SHAW TRACTOR for 

width quicty, adjustable. | money enclosed. me at present low prices. Al- 

Has Patent Tool Control, so send literature. 

Gauge Wheel that regu: §j 

lates cultivating depth, ev- SIG, .ccscdcchiniciensschniecsiniempeeinmannnaisininlieaiinnmntatenreneiins 

ery modern feature. ee Senne cen aaa RN ET ITT TTT ITO 

the coupon... SAVE! Address 








BIRD MANNA y, 





Restores their health and 
feathers and keeps them fit. 
It is a food, a tonic and a 
song restorer. 


MAKES CANARIES SING ; 


An 840 acre 
Garden at 
your front 
door when 
you —- 








It has been the one dependable bird 
specific for more than 50 years. ~*~ 


Sold by all drug and dept. stores. erat ESSEX 
HOUSE 


Mailed for 15c in coin or stamps. 
FREE BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 150 Central Park South 
New York Cilyo 


120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of 

fancy canaries in their natural colors. E//EX HOU/E, OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 

Full information as to song and rare OFFERS YOU ALt THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
COUNTRY EJTATE WITH THE CONVENIENCES 


canaries. How to breed them for profit. 
Hints on their diseases and how to 

OF THE MODERN APARTMENT 
An Outstanding Hotel 


treat them. All about Parrots. Mailed 
PERMANENT ond TRANSIENT BATES 


free with Manna. 
write for Illustrated Booklet 








PHILADELPHIA BIRD FOOD CO. 
400 No. 3rd St. Phila., Pa. | 
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Greenhouse °75 


Shipped in fitted panels, all glazed, 
painted, ready for quick, easy erection. 
So attractive is this lean-to greenhouse, it can 
open off your residence as a conservatory, so- 
larium or childrens’ sunshine play room. Ideal 
for aquariums, ® Gives you summerland and 
flowers all winter. Beneficial to health. Made 
by old reputable concern. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. © Send for special free booklet giving all 
the facts you want to know, and what you can 

grow. Any handy man can put it up. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. DES PLAINES, ILL. 
3 Main Street 6 King Street 





are still the lowest prices 
Send for FREE catalog show- 
ing lowest 1934 prices. 200 
styles and sizes; Porcelain Ea- 
amel Coal and W Range 








Coal and od 
Gas Stoves, Oil Stoves, 
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< You x 


FREE 
COPY 


FAUTIFUL NEW 


nursery catalog 
-- with Ofew low prices - 


The new 1934 Storrs & Harrison Co. cat- 
alog is now ready for mailing. From cover 
to cover it is filled with good news for 
those planning to plant this spring. In it 
you will find he most complete listing of 
high quality nursery stock in America to- 
day. And the /Jow prices will delight you. 

There are hundreds of illustrations, many 
of them in full natural colors; also charts, 
diagrams and information on planting 
and culture. Send today for this helpful 
new Catalog. It is FREE! 


is ready 


Our Better Homes 
& Gardens Babies 


Just as I write this, a letter comes from 
Mrs. Canterbury with a snapshot of 
Mary, and announcing the birth of a boy. 

“You just must come to see little Broth- 
er Bradford before he gets too grown up, 
and adopt him, too. I can assure you he is 
going to be a Better Homes & Gardens 
baby, and I shall want you to look over 
the progress. I feel so well fortified to 
begin the schedules all over again with a 
little new life, thanks to you.” 


THe one disappointment came in miss- 
ing connections with Mrs. Kersten at 


| Niagara Falls, for 1 wanted very much to 


see her and small Freddie. I couldn’t wait 
over, tho, being a victim of the nostalgia 
which seizes mothers when they have left 
a child at home, so instead I called on 
Mrs. Fred Ferguson, at Ames, Iowa, and 
her 9-months-old John. 

John is a modern of moderns, with all 
the advantages, including a mother who 
was a home-demonstration agent before 
her marriage, and who keeps in touch with 
all developments in homemaking and 
child-rearing; a father who is more than 
ordinarily interested in his home and his 


12 Spirea Ven Hout 18-24 in. 2 year, 20 Hard 
Privet 18-24 i 


Eleven medicinal 
ingredients make 
Luden’s truly the “’pre- 


cough relief. 


LUDEN’S 


RUBS-FLOWERS EVERGR 




















. © Peonies. 2 red, 2 white, 2 pink 
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(3 to S eyes, 6y varieties, labelled) 4 sone, Our Pride, 
two year field grown Souv. de Claudius Pe net Pres. 
Hoover, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Talix 
Shrubs, 3 year, 8 varieties, each a 10 Philos 
Field Grown. 10 varieties, each label 1 Koster 
Blue Spruce, 2 year grafted, 1 Jap: nnene od 5, Maple 
2 year, grafted, 1 Blue Hydrangea, 2 year 
ORDER NOW—PLANT AT ONCE 


FREE! Big Catalog, illustrated in colors. Write Today! 
Krider Nurseries, Box 20 Middlebury, tnd. 


children; and then there’s a young woman 
who is studying child psychology and 
nursery-school work at Iowa State Col- 
lege. You ought to see the product of 
all this—a big boy for his months, solid 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 425 Painesville, Ohio 
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The Most Beaut 
SEED CAT 
separate varieties of annuals, peren- 


wu. 
covor 
nials, roses, water lilies and gladioli. 


Also includes the tender, finely flavored, table quality 
vegetables. Full cultural instructions prepared by 
practical gi ardening experts. Contains pic- 
tures, prices and descriptions of everything 
the home gardener needs or desires. 
Special offer—New, Carnation-flowered 
Marigold Guinea Gold 
of a brilliant shade of orange flushed with 
gold. Grows 2 to 3 feet high, each plant 
»roducing 30 to 40 flowers. Packet 10 cents. 
Bata alog sent with seed or sent alone—FREE. 
VAUGHAN’S == rent. Dept. 10 
7 Barclay St., New York 


Styles in Dahlias 


Our 1934 catalog ready in Janu- 
ary will be a revelation to flower 
lovers, offering advice and guid- 
ance to successful dahlia culture, 
so presented that you may select 
the right varieties for any plant- 
ing at prices in keeping with other 
plant materials. Reserve your 
copy now. 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES, Box B, Vineland, N. J. 


W. W. Maytrott 





Vaughan’s Gardening 
Illustrated 
is the outstanding home garden catalog 
of the world. Illustrates 240 different 
flowers in true color and describes 2164 








Marigold 
Guinea Gold 














Choice new varieties, old fav- 
orites—exquisite flowers, tasty 
; Rare colors, 
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as a rock, with dark hair, ruddy skin, and | 


dark eyes that shine with good health— | 


the kind of baby who never is heard to 
cry and who follows the rule in all things. 


Tuis remarkable infant has been on a 
schedule of three meals a day since he was 
6 months old, his daily routine being as 
follows: awakes at 6, plays in his bed un- 
til 6:30, when he has his breakfast of 
cereal cooked in milk, and milk. Breakfast 
is followed by a bowel movement, then he 
goes outdoors (in summer) for his sun- 
bath, then naps, has his bath at 11 and 
his lunch at 11:30, consisting of sieved 
vegetables, egg yolk, pudding, and milk, 
with a chicken liver now and then. He 

naps after that until 3, when he goes out- 
of-doors again. Zwieback at 4, supper of 
cereal and fruit and milk at 5:30, to bed 
at 7 in summer, and at 6 in winter, and 
his day is over. He had been having his 
orange juice in his milk, but that practice 
was soon to be discontinued, and he has 
cod-liver oil in winter. 


"THERE was only one flaw in the record 
of lovely visits, a preponderance of bru- 
nettes among those visited, whereas there 
are people, so we are told, who prefer 
blondes. That was soon put right, how- 
ever. Out to see me came our peculiarly 
own Better Homes & Gardens baby, Billy 
Drips, son of Mrs. William E. Drips (Jose- 


| phine Wylie, home-department editor of 


Better Homes &§ Gardens, to you). Billy, 
now 8 months old, 


baby if I ever saw one, wit 


up, cunning pugnose and friendly grin. Of 
course, he is perfect—he has to be. 

“Isn’t he nice, mother!” cooed blue- 
eyed Peter in his most dove-like tones, 
and Billy is indeed. And so were all the 
others I inspected. If the rest are as nice— 
as why shouldn’t they be?—all I’ve got to 
say is, this is a mighty fine family rant! 


Better Homes & Garpens, January, 1934 


is a nena ee 
deep blue | 
eyes, yellow-gold hair standing straight | 




















For all the skin 

















, troubles of child- 
Cuticura hood. Wise mothers 
Ointment ould always keep 

it on hand. 


Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 7K, Malden, Mass. 
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The Egg-Class Chicken that lays like Leghorns, 
but weighs like Rocks or Reds. Chalk white eggs 
4 to 8 ounces per dozen heavier than Leghorn 
eggs. World’s best known strain—raise a flock 
. and sell eggs, chicks, stock at fancy prices. 
4, Write now for information, chick prices. 


OTTO C. KIRCHER, Box 116 BUTLER, MO. 








STARTED < DAY OLD CHICKS 
ee LOW PRICES Rusk Chicks must 


uve ist 30 days, or cash settlement made as agreed in our 
alog. Guaranteed delivery date. o. Accredited. Flocks 
BLOODTESTE D. $1 books your order. We ship C.O.D. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG NOW! 
Rusk Poultry Farms, Box 112-A, Windsor, Mo. 





FOY’S Big Book FREE 


A complete guise to profitable wo geniees and 
squab — Low prices on varieties 
chicks, breeding stock and —— 

Also All-Pullet Chicks. Send 

for postage. 
FRANK FOY, Box 24, Clinton, lowa 







poutry | Poultr ry Raisers! 














MAKE MORE MON rom poultry this year. Read 
Poultry Tribune for all the newest ideas on feeding 
culling, housing, marketing, etc. Ev: ery issue filled 
with practical, money-making ideas. Five years for 
$1.00; one year trial subscription 25c; in U. S. A. 


CHICKS*'30 Days Trial 


GUARANTEE. No need to take chances. Yn get 30 days to make 

| ed chicks are exactly as represented. Low prices. All varieties. 
Tested. Accredited. Easy buying plan. Chick Manual 

FREE. Missouri State Hatchery, Box 266, Butier, Mo. 


Pouitry PAPER 12 ISSUES 29° 






























Past in this ad on a letter with your name and 
addr oes and mail it to us with 2Sc., (stamps or coin) 
for the next 12 issues. “‘Pouttry 

542 So. Clark Street 


ican Journal 
P Chicago, Illinois 
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Patterns from 
Museum Rugs 


Done with sewing-machine stitchery 
that looks like “hooking” are these cot- 
ton rugs, the patterns of which were 
taken from authentic Early American 
rugs. Both rug patterns are stamped on 
India burlap with directions for making, 





at 75 cents each. Order by number, ad- 
dressing Doris Hale, Box 6201, Meredith 
Building, Des Moines. Cash or its equiv- 
alent must accompany order. 

These rugs were made of sturdy cottons, 
but wool would also be practical. 











The loveliest flower combinations, the 
smoothest, sun-flecked lawns begin merely as 
ideas from the winter’s fireside—where wise 
homelovers plan before they plant. 


This year, you'll find “fireside gardening” 
to be more fun than ever. Seed catalogues are 
filled with new suggestions, and the Febru- 
ary issue of Better Homes & Gardens will be 
literally packed with inspiration for next 
summer’s Eden 


For instance, here’s a February feature 
called All American Annuals, a shrewd selec- 
tion of the new flowers for your 1934 garden. 
And if you’re curious about your local ciimate 
and soil and how best to use them, Febru- 
ary’s Garden Path will prove tremendously 
valuable. 

They STOP at My Sundial will give you 
ideas for garden accessories; and Romance in 
Spines brings interesting facts about cactus 
and its gayety. 

You see, you really can’t afford to miss 
February’s garden articles, nor its many cook- 
ing and homemaking features. And you can 
save substantially on all future issues by for- 
warding your new, renewal, or extension sub- 
scription now, before the healthy advance in 
prices brings higher subscription rates. A 
convenient order form is enclosed inside the 
front cover for you to use TODAY! 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


wa 





BY THE FIRESIDE 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


Betrer Homes & Garvens, January, 1934 








Isbell's Seeds 
are Dependable 


Your garden will produce 
better quality vegetables and 
finer flowers when you plant 
Isbell’s Northern 
Grown Seeds 


Why risk a season’s effort on 
seeds you are not sure of, when 


Isbell’s Dependable Seeds are avail- 
able at no greater cost. 

Isbell’s Seed Book tells you about 
seeds and how to grow quality 
vegetables, flowers and farm crops. 
Profusely illustrated in colors and 
from actual photographs. Write 
for your copy today. 

ISBELL SEED COMPANY 
Seed Growers Since 1878 
351 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 


Our New Seed Book > ““%% 


FREE vost caro T ODAY 



































From the leading hybridizers 
of Europe—developed in this 
country to full perfection of 
form, color, aad bamenaee 
come many of the roses de- 
scribed in the Star Guide to 
Good Roses for 1934. Stars of 
the Rose World—so recogniz- 
ed by leading rosarians. 
This Catalog is free. It de- 
scribes almost 200 varieties 
—including all the best roses. 
Nearly 30 shown in natural 
colors. Read of Luis Brinas 
(patent applied for) —‘‘out- 
standing rose from Europe 
in 1933.’ Forrare blooms 
in June—send TODAY. 
The CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 
West Grove 260 Penna. 


STAR ROSES 


FAIRYLAND FLOWERS ond 
VITALITY VEGETABLES 


FREE ...a new, interesting and differ- 
ent seed catalog. Actual photo repro- 
ductions of, world’s historic gardens 
and Salzer’s famous hardy northern- 
own three-way-tested 
eeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
y Trees. Sow Salzer’s Fairy- 
land Flowers and Vitality Veg- 
etables this season fora New 
Deal in your gardening. 
Best values in 66 years. 


POST 
Fate 


Box 41 


eas: 
: or Nasturtiums. 








Earliest Tomato#=:: 


inttodace June's Qualty Geeda wil sends tal pat. of 
ntroduce Jung's y will sen a. 
nd Carrot, Lettuce, Onion, Radish, 
Asters, Everlasting Flowers Garden Pinks, Giant Sweet 
and Everblooming Zinnias, 10 pkts. in all, if you 
FF comes 16c, in Canada 20c. 
EE 4 coupon worth 10c sent with each collec- 
tion and catalog. Our catalog is filled with 
FRE bargains in seeds, plants and shrubs. 


J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta.2, Randolph, Wis. 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, i Power Cultivator & Plow 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1136 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Catalog 



















La Crosse, Wis. | 












Boys and Girls Have Fun 


Come on, get into the fun! En- 
roll your class and friends in The 
Junior Garden Clubs of America 
now. 

A letter from you, with your age, 
name, address, and a 3-cent stamp, 
will enroll you in our national or- 
ganization of more than a quarter 
of a million Junior Gardeners. If 
your class wishes to enroll it is 
necessary only to send the name of 
your teacher or counselor, with her 
address and the number of Juniors 
under her leadership, and their 
ages. Enrolled clubs need»not send 
stamps for buttons until they want 
them.—Cousin Marion; 





From Catalo gland 


| Begins on page 21 | 


have bloom untij the first frost in autumn. 

Our eyes fairly pop with wonder as we 
see on every side of us annuals of which 
we have never before seen or heard. We 


| discover that these beauties have been 








1 soun A. SALZER SEED Co. | 


Free | 


brought to Catalogland from all parts of 


the world. Of course, we shall want to try | 


some of them as a surprise to our other 
garden flowers. 

Then we come to that sensational 
beauty in the Realm of the Flowery An- 
nual—the double, sweet-scented nastur- 
tium called Golden Gleam. How lovely 
its golden rosettes would look hanging in 
festoons over the rocks of our flower 
border! We are told that as it grows older 
it will send out runners that will climb a 
wire fence or hang gracefully from a win- 
dowbox. And its long, 6-inch stems make 
it a perfect flower for bouquets. 


Because nasturtium seeds are hard- 
shelled we are told to soak them 2 or 3 
hours in cool rain water. Then they are 
ready to be planted about 1 inch deep in 
soil that has been thoroly loosened. 

Our next stop will be in the golden 
court of marigolds. There reign the regal 
Lemon Queen and Orange King Marigolds 
that stand from 3 to 4 feet tall. What a 
royal background planting they will make 
for our lower-growing flowers! Around 
them we shall want to plant their cour- 
tiers, the French Marigolds, that dress in 
costumes of maroon, red, and gold. 

Not far from the marigolds we find our 
good old friends the zinnias (named for 
Dr. Zinn, who brought them from Mexico 
to Catalogland). Now they can be had in 
any color and size and almost any shape. 


Brrore leaving our Realm of the Flow- 


ery Annual we shall want to visit the vine 





| 


families of morning-glories, purple Hya- | 


cinth Bean, balloonvine, 
What a lot of fun it will be to have some 
of these garden acrobats climbing and 
swinging Raa the garden fences. 

Before leaving, would you like to have 
“A Timetable of Seed-Sprouting” that 
will tell you just how many days it takes 
for different kinds of seed to come up 
after planting? 

I will send one to each Junior Gard- 
ener who writes me a letter telling what 
kind of flowers he has chosen for his gar- 


| den after a trip thru Catalogland. 
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and gourds. | 


yingston’s GIANT 
— OXHEART 
New TOMATO 


The big tomato everybody is talking about. 
One of the best we have 
ever introduced. No to- 
mato compares with 
Oxheart in distinctive 
shape and size. Out- 
standing variety. Giant 
of them all. Perfect in 
form and quality. De- 
licious in its refresh- 
ing, mild flavor. Al- 
most seedless. Grow Ox- 
heart and you won’t be 
disappointed. Order 
now. Full Size packet 
15c postpaid. 


NEW CATALOG with accurate planting 

chart and new easily followed cultural 
ig: directions not found elsewhere. Don’t be 
limited to a small selection, but order from this 
large list of best old and many new varieties of vege 
tables and flowers. Quality seeds—reasonable prices. 
Write for this new EE book today. It’s different. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


13 E. Spring St. 84th Year Columbus, Ohio 














CUTS OF ENTER- 
TAINMENT FOR YOUR CLUB 


Beautifully illustrated lectures on 
landscaping, bulbs, rock gardens, and 
flower arrangement will provide hours 
of entertainment for your organiza- 
tion—and bring extra funds for your 
treasury. Sixty naturally colored 
slides with an instructive manuscript 
and full directions, accompany each 
fascinating lecture. You may have one 
or more of the series at no actual cost 
to you or your group. For further de- 
tails, send to 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
6901 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


STRAWBERRIES 


MAKE MONEY 
Stahelin’s new Strawberry Book for 1934 
shows all the new and old varieties and tells 
all about each. DORSETT, FAIRFAX, GEM 
(Marvelous new Everbearer) STAHELIN'S 
ORIGINAL MASTODON AND PREMIER. 
Full line of Raspberry plants, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Shrubbery and Trees. Catalog Free. 


F. C. Stahelin & Son, Box 5 Bridgman, Mich. 


FREE ROSE BOOK 


38TH EDITION, “Roses or Naw CAsTLe,”’ in 

exquisite colors; tells how to grow these famous 
ses and other flowers. Gold mine of _— 

tion. Low prices. Write for FREE cop 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box!64, New Castie, Ind. 
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DAHLIAS and GLADIOLU Exe ihutive varieties of unusual beau- 


ty new prices. Write today 
for Salbach 1934 catalog. Many full pA or > iituste ations. 


Carl Salbach, 659 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
@eeeoeee?2?28eee7es?®e 


APPLE IREES 2% 


Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc, Catalog Free. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 30. CLEVELAND, TENN 


PARK’ FLOWER BOOK difiers. It 
Pronounces the Flower Names; gives 
Time of Germination, Height of Plants, Bloom Periods, Special Uses. 
It's a Ready Reference Book chuck full of Good Things FREE. Grand 
New Climbing 15 ft. Marigold 5e. New Flaming-Scarlet Tithonia 10 ft 
Se. All seeds 5c. Tell your Friends. Last notice. Write today. 

GEO. W. PARK, Greenwood, S.C. 


Rose Guide Free 


COMPLETE book on rose culture, beautifully il- 
lustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 84 years 
Lists over 500 roses and other desirable flowers 
for home planting. New low prices. It's FREE 
Dingee & Conard Co., Box 190, West Grove, Pa. 
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The Diary o 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


[| Begins on page 78 | 
fur2z Alas, our new dog is gone. Her 


owner came searching this after- 


noon and claimed her. 
Jom 23 Mother K. finally had to cut 
down the old Baldwin apple tree 
by her house and have it cut up. She told 
us we could have part of the wood if we’d 
haul it over. We did, the boys and I, in the 
back of the old car. Now, that’s what I 
call a real gift. Lucky fireplace. 


Jom 25 There’s a school for nurserymen 

and landscape men going on 
down at the university this week, and so I 
hurried down tonight to hear Clifford 
Runyan, superintendent of Spring Grove 
Cemetery at Cincinnati, talk on new or 
unusual shrubs and trees. I made a note of 
things I don’t have that I ought to buy. 
One was the Tea Crab (Malus theifera). 
There’s a spot at the back of the lawn 
just waiting for a flowering shrub like that. 

Runyan also gave a new remedy for 
red spider that he’s worked out. Dissolve 

pound of ground ordinary glue and % 
pound of wettable sulphur in to gallons 
of water and spray, he says 











“*He looks something like daddy”’ 


28 Our neighbor, Mrs. Allen, who’s 
an officer in the local Salvation 
Army, called this afternoon with a fellow 
officer, Colonel Agnew, of New York, who 
lives in New Jersey and worries about the 
acidity of the soil in his garden. Mrs. Allen 
brought me some seeds of Egyptian Lotus 
that grows in a pond at the Salvation 
Army summer camp up in the country. 
She says I can find directions for germi- 
nating in a book by my friend Hottes. 


Jordi Dear me—I’ve gone and lost my 


personality. I had to get new 
specs and I just couldn’t find black horn- 
rimmed ones like I’ve been putting on my 
nose the past ten years. So I bought some 
of white gold. When I came home this 
evening and David saw me, he ran in to 
where Maggie was sitting. “Mother, 
there’s a man out in the hall who looks 
something like daddy,” he yelled. 
Farmers’ Week is on down at the think- 
factory and I wandered around in my new 
specs peering at the commercial exhibits. 
And there was friend Hess, now with an 
electric manufacturing company and he 
showed me an electric hotbed. Just what 
[ want, and he'll sell it to me so he won’t 
have to take it back to the factory. I came 
home and asked Maggie. Better use the 
money to put crushed stone over all the 
drive, she said. Besides, I didn’t get my 
salary check today—The State and the 
University are terribly hard up. 
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'! Before oo Buy LAWN FENCE 


Ornamental Lawn Fence adds greatly to the beauty and value of any home, 
and when you buy it direct from Jim Brown, at my low prices—you will 
be amazed at the money you will save. My New 1934 Catalog is just out 
—I want you to see the wonderful bargains I am now offering, and the 


Dozens of Beautiful Styles to Select From 
Don’t wait—write today for this New Catalog—see 
these beautiful Lawn Fences at such bargain prices. 
It also shows many styles of Farm and Poultry 
Fences,Estate and Game Preserve Fences, Poultry Supplies, Baby Chicks, 
Gates, Steel Posts, Roofing, Paints and many home and farm needs at low prices, 


Save Money—Buy Fencing Direct From Factory 


My Plan of Selling Plan makes my prices lower—you get the benefit. and 
in addition I pay all freight charges—another nice saving for you. This is 
my 45th year—I have over a million satisfied customers. [ guarantee satis- 
faction. Write me today—my catalog is free—Jim Brown. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 336-B. Cleveland, O. 











A EXCLUSIVE FLOWERS 


ROYAL SCOT MARIGOLD. A new modernistic flower 
of striking beauty —see illustration. The clear-cut vivid 
yellow and brown coloring and the long clean stems make 
this a most noteworthy 1934 Harris introduction. Pkt. 15¢ 
each: 2 for 25c. 


Four of the other outstanding Harris new 1934 Flowers are: 
Eleanor Blue Petunia. A dis- Tom Thumb Zinnia. Tiny, com- 
tinct Eleanor Blue flower on pact plants thickly studded 


dwarf plants........ kt. 20c with double flowers in the 
_— eee -—. & brightest colors...... pkt. 15c 


Harris Hardy Carnation. A new 


























Ruby Nasturtium. Large ruby- 
red flowers above the foliage of improved strain in a vivid range 
small, bushy plants..pkt. 15c SE Geb és 6ce tens pkt. 20c 
Special Offer. 1 pkt. each of above 5 flowers 50c (regular price 85c), 
single pkts. as quoted. 

All these and many other new flowers you will find illustrated (many 
in full color) in the 100 pages of the 1934 Harris Catalog. Carefully 
arranged for quick, accurate selection. All the varieties have been tried 
in our own gardens to be sure they will succeed in yours. The percent- 
age of vitality is marked on every packet. A great aid in planting. 
Harris Seeds have stood the test of critical gardeners for many years 
—are recognized everywhere for their dependability and high quality 
and are today as they have been for over two generations sold direct 


from Moreton Farm at grower's prices. 
Send today for the Harris Catalog it’s free) and buy flower 
and vegetable seeds, plants and bulbs direct from our seed 
farm. 

S£ £ [ 7 JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC., R. F. D. 2, Coldwater, N. Y. 
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THE PRETTIEST LAWN 
IN JOHNSTOWN ... 


Freel 














Plants. Best 
8 yr. Xe gg 15 p.Octe, Blue. 1 Writes Mr. Harry T. Barclay, 
A.V. recs aed oo. “You need not write me an- 
Cc $ rg iwowhs Varie- other word of recommendation 
Coacol ties in 7Sc about SCOTT'S CREEPING 
years. Cc nog LS fact that Swank’'s 
awn is of your Creeping Bent 
15 #60 Assortedy Silver¢ is all I need to know. It is even 
prettierthan your picture shows 
SPIREA Gladiohs lus M le PEACH it to be. Everyone who sees it 
Van Houttei 0 ap 1 bisvea Elberta, marvels at its greenness, com- 
st well flow tre Haven Elbert pactness and real beauty.’ 
gry pre ry | bet welt’ |g " Hale and Lawns of SCOTT'S CREEP- 
$ o4.Syr. $ Bee a ali $4 7 ter Wel ING BENT won first prize in 
ot 1933 Better Lawn Contests in 
— f°. er New York, Chicago and Cleve- 
A bove offers pew Ae ears. land. 
ine o i 45. on es ‘ect to P’ Write today for an illustrated booklet which tells 
——- ‘Stock and Fee Fans names of six neighbors t aS all about this wonderful grass. Simply say, Send 
Nurs Stock free with me a free copy of BENT PAWNS. Address 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
“Makers of Beautt/ul Lawns" 
341 Main St., Marysville, Ohio 


The Whitten- ‘Ackerman Nurseries 


Et§ Willard Avenue, Bridgman, Michigan 


MAINE GROWN DAHLL AS 


Jim Moore— Primrose Yellow The rid—Rosy Magenta 
Jane Cowt— Bronze Buff Nettie Rustin Red and Gold 
Barbara Redfern—Gold and Rose Papilion— Oid Rose 

This collection of 6 famous exhibition Dahlias sent post- 
paid for $1.65. I grow only the best prize winning vari- 
eties. Roots low priced. Catalog free. 


LOMBARD’S DAHLIA GARDENS, Portland Rd., Saco, Maine 
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West Hill Nurseries 


Box 2, Fredonia, N.Y. Grape Vine Specialists 
500 varieties fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc. 
State inspected. True to name, size and quality as 
represented. OUR 58th YEAR. CATALOG FREE. 
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These thin gs we do besides what you see in the ma gazine 


WHEN I visit with my personal friends 
they often say, “Now, really, what do 
you do to keep busy? I should think 
that it would take only a few minutes to 
request people to write stories for Better 
Homes &§ Gardens each month. And I sup- 
pose most of the stories you use are sub- 
mitted without being requested.” 

I like to take these friends of mine be- 
hind the editorial desk and show them 
exactly what goes on there, and inasmuch 
as you readers of this page are so close to 
me, I intend to take you to my desk this 
month. Perhaps you'll be astonished at 
the many services which Better Homes & 
Gardens’ garden department offers you. 

For example, enough garden stories are 
submitted each month to fill dozens of 
issues. All of them are carefully read to 
see if they contain some new ideas which 
will appeal to you. If you will review Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens you will see that 
principally we run delightfully informa- 
tive stories, and that’s because you readers 
always say, ‘Give us practi- 
cal, how-to-do stories.” We 
thoroly enjoy the many short 
stories which you send telling 
us how much fun you have 
had growing petunias or nas- 
turtiums, or building a bird- 
bath, or making a pool. But 
necessarily, for want of room, 
we can’t publish all of them. 
Had you ever thought, too, 
that every number of Better 
Homes &§ Gardens must, like a 
meal, be balanced. If we have 
one soup on the menu we can’t possibly 
use another even tho it be very good. And 
when we had chocolate cake last month 
we can’t serve you another piece of choco- 
late cake this month because you tell us 
you want variety. 





You May be astonished to know that in 
a year about 20,000 of you write to ask 
questions about flowers, vegetables, in- 
sects, lawns, soils, trees, and weeds. So 
lee Goode, who is in charge of Better 
Homes & Gardens’ Home Service Bureau, 
and I and our staff of assistants are kept 
pretty busy each month just writing you 
letters answering your questions. Some- 
times you'd be amused to read the kind 
of questions we’re asked. One day a man 
wrote us to ask how to fatten frogs. 

But Lee and I can’t talk quite fast 


enough, so to supplement our letters we 
have had to produce more than 100 garden 
leaflets, and last year we sent you 163,293, 
besides 308,517 booklets, which includes 
“My Garden Helper.” If you don’t have a 
list of these interesting and helpful leaflets 
and booklets send for Leaflet No. B-J-6. 


THEN BESIDES, I per- 
sonally have in my office 
20 large filing-cabinet 
drawers filled with notes 
about flowers, as well as 
about 4,000 mounted 
photographs and draw- 
ings of trees and flowers. 

In addition, one of our 
fascinating jobs is to 
identify the plants you send us. Every 
day we turn jig-saw puzzle experts, 
piecing together a leaf or a flower which 
has lost its color and wilted to nothing. 
Oftentimes we have to use a microscope 
on it. We love to be plant detectives. 

Always send a part of the branch and 
press it fat between blotters. Many leaves 
closely resemble each other, but very 
few branches are exactly alike. Not long 
ago one of you sent us some perfect speci- 
mens wrapped in cotton and as fresh as 
a rose on that perfect day in June—but 
you did not include your name. I’ll tell 
you now; the flower was a Guernsey-lily. 

I have told you to press these speci- 
mens, but I really don’t mean that. We 
very much prefer the specimens to come 
with roots. And if they have the least bit 
of life we put them in sand or soil and 
finally they find their way into the garden 
of one of the editors! 





WE SOMETIMES mention flowers which 
you can’t find at your local nursery or 
in your favorite catalog, and you write 
to us to find out where to buy them. Our 
vast files and the catalogs which we 
constantly keep on hand help us to tell 
you where to buy, for instance, one 
of the new insecticides which contains 
rotenone. Or perhaps you are looking for 
the best place to buy zinnias or Calendula 
Chrysantha. Next month, by the way, we 
will tell you about Calendula Chrysantha, 
a marvelous new variety. 

We editors are often asked to speak 
to gatherings, and altho we like to, we 
must stay home and tend to our knitting 
sometimes. For that reason we have pre- 
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pared four illustrated lectures—which we 
send out as rewards for obtaining sub- 
scriptions. This is, of course, a painless 
way to pay for them. Last year 332 clubs 
wrote to us for these lectures. 


ALL Over the land, in hundreds of 
cities and towns, as a result of our first 
More Beautiful America contest, thou- 
sands of men and women are now awake 
to the beauty they can bring into their 
communities. As I write this, an imposing 
list of cities and towns are entering our 
second More Beautiful America contest. 


Four YEARS ago we decided to get out 
a national garden-club news service, 
called “The Garden Club Exchange,” 
which is sent free to every civic-club 
president who requests it. If you are a 
member of a garden club, be sure your 
president gets “The Garden Club Ex- 
change.”’ Now 10,500 garden clubs receive 
this news service each month. 

About five years ago Better Homes & 
Gardens decided that too many grown-ups 
are too busy to concern 
themselves with the gar- 
den education of their 
youngsters. So we organ- 
ized The Junior Garden 
Clubs of America (see 
page 21) ever so mod- 
estly and sat back and 
wondered—would the 
schools be interested— 
would the garden clubs 
be interested? But, main- 
ly, would the boys and 
girls be interested? And 
they were—all of them; 
in fact, we now have 
279,195 Junior Gardeners. When they 
grow up and are elected mayors of our 
cities they won’t convert our rivers into 
sewers, they won’t cut gashes across the 
landscape without improving them and 
making them parkways. They won’t per- 
mit vacant lots to be overrun with weeds. 





THESE ARE only the garden services of 
the magazine. If I told you about our 
home-furnishings, foods, child care and 
training, home-equipment, and building 
services, I’d need at least 
five pages more, and 
since this is the last page, a 
how can I? 
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WHY NOT GUARD 
AGAINST COLDS 
THAT HANG ON? 
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@ Here is news for cold sufferers: 

Actual tests have shown that when 
men and women used Listerine twice 
a day, their colds are mild and of 
short duration compared to colds of 
non-users. 

Never was the relationship of 
oral hygiene and cold prevention 
more clearly shown. 

The moment Listerine enters the 
mouth it attacks the millions of 
disease germs breeding there — in- 
cluding those associated with the 


LISTERINE % safe 


\ Listerine gargle attacks 


/ germs associated with colds 











4 DAYS OF SNIFFLES 
..-4 WEEKS IN BED 


WHICH? 


[read copy below) 


Colds cause more absence from occupations than any other 
disease — They are responsible for lost health, lost time and 
lost money. 
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common cold and simple sore 
throat. 

Within 5 minutes after the gargle, 
the number of such bacteria is re- 
duced amazingly —sometimesas much 
as 99°. 

Even four hours after the Listerine 
gargle, reductions of as high as 64% 
have been noted. With such last- 
ing effect is it any wonder that 
Listerine is the usual choice? 

On the surfaces of the 
mouth, made cleanly and pro- 





tected by Listerine, disease germs 
cannot gain the foothold they do on 
surfaces not so protected. 

Get into the habit of gargling 
with Listerine every morning and 
night. It is a remarkable aid in ward- 
ing off colds. And when a cold has 
started, increase the frequency of the 
gargle. Often this pleasant 
precaution keeps a cold from 
getting serious. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 


NOW AT NEW 
LOW PRICES 








‘he usual title of this page, “Across the Editor’s 
Desk,” is omitted this panel because I want to tell you 
of a business detail of our very pleasant relationship. 

On March 1, according to present plans, the subscrip- 
tion rate of Better Homes & Gardens will be increased to 
$1 a year. In a previous issue I mentioned this possibility. 
However, be sure to read this clear to the end, or you will 
miss that part of the new program which will enable you 
to go right along as a reader without extra expenditure. 

Now for a little history: 

When the magazine was first established, more than 
eleven years ago, it was realized from the very start that 
the subscription price did not begin to cover the cost of 
paper, editorial service, postage, engraving, and printing. 

This has always been a cause of comment among our 
subscribers. Personally I have heard it so often that it 
has become an everyday commonplace. One of our good 
friends, Mrs. R. J. Thain, of Evanston, Illinois, recently 
wrote us: “I have read in the current issue of your maga- 
zine that you are going to increase your subscription 
price. For a long time I have wondered how you have 
been able to publish the good magazine that Better 
Homes &§ Gardens is at such a low rate. I am sure that 
your subscribers won’t object to your advancing the 
price to as much as other magazines are charging. For 
my part, I think Better Homes & Gardens is worth at least 
a dollar a year and am glad to have my subscription ex- 
tended at the old rate. Here’s my dollar for two more 
years. I am also sending a dollar of a friend.” 

We had planned to increase the subscription rate in 
1930, but postponed doing so. However, there have been 
changes in the economic picture, and the compelling 
reason for the increase at this time is the rising cost of 
manufacturing, coupled with the fact that an era of 
larger issues is upon us. 

You will note that this issue of Better Homes & Gar- 
dens is much larger than any issue for a long time. All 
indications are that the size will continue to increase. 





A Frank Talk With You 


We have great plans for you. I want you to know that 
even if you put off subscribing, and have to pay one dol- 
lar a year, you will get more for your money than ever. 
Better Homes &§ Gardens is coming into its own. The 
economic era is one that emphatically DEMANDS such 
a publication, for you are going to have more leisure, 
and you are going to pay more attention to acquiring 
more comfortable and gracious living. You are going to 
spend more time in gardening, in decorating your home, 
in planning for the welfare uae family. You, who are 
typical of the most substantial element of American life, 
love your home. You want it to be a better home, and 
you want a better garden, for you are taking your right- 
ful place in the new scheme of things in which the home 
is, more than ever, the center of life and living. 

This is your magazine. You have helped spread its 
influence by telling your friends and neighbors about it 
and forwarding their subscriptions. We are deeply 
grateful, and nothing will be left undone to make Better 
Homes &§ Gardens the magazine you want it to be. 


REALIZING the new demands, we have enlisted the 
genius and intelligent effort of the most competent au- 
thorities in America. Information on making a home and 
garden you will have in greater abundance than ever, and 
it will be information presented in a more pleasing man- 
ner than ever. Every page will sparkle. 

And now for the important announcement. Altho the 
price will be raised, you can subscribe as far ahead as you 
wish at the old rates, which are 60 cents a year, $1 for 
two years, $1.50 for three years. 

There now! Isn’t that a fair proposition? If you wait, 
you will pay one dollar a year, but if you want the present 
rate, all you have to do is to subscribe or renew right 
away. With your renewal or extension 
subscription, send along the subscrip- 
tions of friends and neighbors. They will . 
appreciate the favor and so will we. 
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| HAVE no hesitancy in predicting that 
. . developments in the realms of the phys- 
ical sciences, discovery, and invention 
will be even greater in the years to come. 
... Modern manufacturing methods have 
brought about tremendous savings to the 
consumer. Thru modern technique, prod- 
ucts undreamed of by our forefathers have 
been brought into being and placed within 
the reach of everybody.” 


Thus spoke Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., presi- 
dent of General Motors Corporation, in a 
recent letter to stockholders. 


And where the scientist and the in- 
ventor and industry lay down the new or 
better product devised to serve mankind, 
there advertising and the salesman as- 
sume responsibility for distribution to the 
millions who need it. 


Advertising does a grand job for all of 
us in telling us about new labor-saving 
conveniences and other things that add to 
the fullness of life and the joy of living. 

You'll agree advertising is useful to all 
of us in our day-by-day living. But in his 
enthusiasm, anyone is likely to stretch 
the truth a bit in word-of-mouth conver- 
sation or advertising, even to the extent 
of becoming untruthful. And there are 
catch-penny offers of things that are of 
no value at all to anyone. 


Better Homes & Gardens does not accept 
misleading or fraudulent advertisements 
of any kind. We read and consider each 
advertisement with great care before we 
accept it. Our judgment is supported 
by the definite and positive guarantee 
appearing in next column. This magazine 
is one of two in America that places a 
dollars-and-cents guarantee back of the 
truthfulness of its advertisements. 


Scan the advertisements in each issue; 
feel free to ask advertisers for the de- 
scriptive booklets and folders they offer 
you. You can depend unreservedly upon 
what each advertiser in Better Homes & 


Gardens tells you. Oe SW, 3 
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Where To 
Find Them 


Guide to Advertisements of Merchandise 
for the Home, Family, and Garden 


Automotive 33 


Building and Remodeling Materials, pages 41, 52, 54, 57, 58, 
64, 66, 68, 69, 70, 78 


Druggists’ Supplies and Toilet Articles, pages 3, 44, 45, 51, 61, 
65, 67, 74, 76, 77, 78, 79, 81 


Food Products, pages 7, 39, 42, 48, 50, 55, 84 


Garden, Lawn Tools and Supplies, pages 60, 62, 64, 70, 71, 72, 
73, 77, 78, 79, 81 


Home-Furnishings and Household Supplies, pages 46, 52, 53, 59, 
63, 64, 70, 72, 73, 74, 76, 77, 80, 83 


Kitchen Equipment and Supplies, pages 60, 83 
Laundry Equipment, pages 8, 37, 43, 47, 49 
Miscellaneous, pages 62, 64, 68, 72, 76, 77, 78, 80 


Seeds and Plants, pages 2, 52, 56, 60, 64, 68, 70, 71, 72, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81 
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IT’S 


> From the Vermont hills—and simply 
delicious! We lifted the lid to find this 
log cabin neatly filled with pure maple- 
sugar hearts. A new process makes them 
firm for handling, yet creamy and smooth. 
Maple-sugar flavor inspires my February 
entertaining: for a Lincoln’s Birthday 
luncheon table, ecru (or unbleached mus- 
lin) cloth, set with pottery, and a cabin 
at either end, to be opened later and the 
sweets served for dessert. On a red-and- 
white Valentine table tall crystal dishes 
of the hearts; prize for a children’s party— 
package of six little 
maple men with their 
instructive storybook 
about the maple tree. 
A Sunday-morning 
wheat-cake breakfast, 
or a waffle supper, with 
the “old stone” jug of 





maple-sirup on the 
table! 
P Assume that the 


thermostat controlling your gas, oil, or 
coal-stoker firing device has been set to 
maintain a temperature of 72 degrees 
when you leave for the weekend. The 
weather suddenly turns quite cold and 
an open window (yes, people do forget) 
causes the thermostat to call constantly 
for heat. Your burner works overtime, 
doing considerable damage. It may even 
cause a fire. But there ‘s a safety device 
that will cut off the heating system auto- 
matically until the heating unit cools to 
normal. A smart thing to have! 


> Light in weight, unbreakable, and inexpen- 
sive, flexible glass-substitutes continue to be 
Alfred Hottes’ favorite coldframe covers. 
They allow growth-stimulating ultra-violet 
rays to enter. 


> Decorative screens for placing near the 
dining-room door, between sunroom and living- 
room, or elsewhere, remind me of nothing so 
much as three old-fashioned slotted window- 
shutters, hinged together. These come in maple, 
antique white, or green, and are solid wood 
about one-third-way up. 

> “It’s absolutely safe,” comments Josephine 
Wylie. “Your fingers can’t possibly get into the 
machinery.” She speaks of the attachment in 
place for shredding vegetables 
that we show on this new 
model of a well-known elec- 
tric mixer. The vegetables go 
into the box-like arrangement 
and you simply press on the 
lid. Shoestring potatoes are 
really easy to make, and of 
course you can shred the raw 
vegetables for salads, either 
molded or to serve with 
French dressing. 


> bBilly yt 4%4*() (&7U i feB. .. . “Uncle 
Nick, where’s the ‘R’? I can’t find the ‘R.’” 
Nick’s nephew is trying our slick new type- 
writer. In buying a new machine we chose a 
noiseless semi-portable, in chaste modern lines, 
but there are sturdy, efficient little portable 
models for home use for less than $35—one at 
not quite $20. Business-minded Billy thinks he 
could “even learn spelling, on a typewriter.” I, 
as a person who never did “learn spelling,” vote 
that would be money well spent. 
Even kindergartners typewrite eagerly. 





FOODS AND HOUSEHOLD DEVICES 


e 
Josephine Wylie 


QTERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


TO ME! 


Nick has squinted and hung, and re-hung—he’s 
putting up pictures, the final very decorative touch 
in his own private study. He hangs ‘em exactly 
where he wants ’em, then decides they should all be 
a little lower! 

Off the living-room, this is a place for Nick to 
work or talk with his pals while we girls play 
bridge, undisturbing. Afterwards we all have a 
lunch. Nick and Christine Holbrook chose a plaid 
wallpaper, ivory-yellow, trace of silver—with deep 
mulberry rug and a new chintz wreath-and-arrow 
design on mulberry ground for curtains and easy 
chair. His walnut desk, modern bookcase, made by a 
handy man and painted black with dull-silver trim, 
and green-plaid studio couch complete the room. 

For further information about things for the 
gardened home, please inclose a 3-cent stamp and 
address the Home Service Bureau, 6402 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines. 
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> Standard-size face brick that save 20 percent 
on weight, the manufacturer claims, and also 
increase insulating value, are built in the man- 
ner of hollow tile. John Normile explains they 
have two open cores and the bricks’ ends are 
sealed so that they look precisely like any 
other type of brick. 


> For rich, tea-party cookies I play with an 
aluminum cooky press. It is tube shape, has 10 
changes of design-plates to slip in at one end; 
dough pushes thru from the other end by 
means of a crank with plunger-rod. 


> The cute thing about the airplant Bryophyl- 
lum, (pronounced bry-oh-fil’-lum), our glossy 
house plant, is that when a leaf drops to the 
soil (or is pinned to the window curtain) it 
sprouts little plants all around its edges. . . . 
Alfred Hottes is partial to flower-pots of non- 
porous composition material, such as glazed 
pottery, for indoor plantings. Such pots avoid 
too much evaporation of the soil’s valvable 
moisture. 


> A new and clever combination of two bath- 
room units arranges for the water tank of the 
toilet to be placed just above and behind the 
lavatory bowl as a sort of little dressing table 
and back-splash for the bowl. This eliminates 
the tank from over the toilet and allows a com- 
pact arrangement of the fixtures. 


> “Twenty-three basic recipes are the keys to 
baking success,” says my new little book pro- 
cured from a foods manufacturer for a coin. 
And the book gives these recipes, also several 
photographs illustrating the exact “what” and 
“how” death one, together with other recipes 
derived from them. It’s covered in an old- 
fashioned yellow-gingham gown--to me the 
very essence of good home-baking! 


GARDENS REMODELING 
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AND BUILDING 


John Normile 


PA non-electric juicer that neatly 
squeezes the whole orange, lemon, or lime 
(not halves) also obtains a bit of the 
peel’s tangy extra flavor (serving the same 
purpose as grated rind). This juicer costs 
less than two doctor calls, and when | 
must clutter the whole kitchen table for 
a little breakfast fruit juice, I’m likely to 
change the menu. 


> Winter, or no, it’s 
blossomtime at our 
home—nursery cata- 
logs are arriving free 
for the asking, and 
how inspiring, educa- 
tional, and thoroly 
charming they are! 
Just when Nick and 
I had so completely balanced our budget, 
we select a few new foundation plantings, 
which, with this ‘1934 All-American 
Team of Annuals” (see page 12) is going 
to slice into our “recreation” allotment 
but who cares. ... 





> When the water for the shower bath 
approaches scalding, a new automatic 
shower head simply shuts off and stays 
shut until sufficient cold water comes thru 
to bring the temperature below scalding. 
And that, says, Nick, is a good idea. 


> When you feel this new powdered crack- 
er meal with your fingers you'll think, “‘So 
fluffy and so fresh.”” Chops, oysters, pat- 
ties, and such, breaded with it fry to a 
golden brown. The meal comes in a spouted 
box lixe salt, pours easily, and is handy to 
use... . Garlic, so difficult to keep from drying 
out before the last cloves are needed, can be 
replaced now with a vial of liquid garlic. 


> Two lamps in one makes this—sketched in 
its two positions— what Douglas McMurtrie 
would probably call “functional” (Better Homes 
& Gardens, January, 1934, 
page 9). The bulbs are set 
in an aluminum reflector 
inside the parchment 
shade, thus giving excel- 
lent indirect light. Or, at 





F the turn of the swivel, it 
WA changes over to a bridge 

or reading lamp which 
may be adjusted at the re- 
| quired angle. 


> A new aluminum steam-cooker is a two-piece 
utensil with lid, which seems about the right 
size for most families. The steamer part has 
2-quart capacity for steam-cooking vegetables, 
cereals, puddings, and such good be 


> All we Better Homes & Gardens people have 
been verbally spanked. Yes, and it’s your fault 
—because you've been deluging the Tasting- 
Test Kitchen with such gobs of your favorite 
recipes for endorsement! Always beguiling, the 
fragrances wafted about the Meredith Building 
are now most tantalizing. And we've followed 
our inquisitive noses to the Tasting-Test Kitch- 
en door with such regularity as to become nui- 
sances. The Kitchen Staff is so busy testing 
recipes, that it hasn’t time to pass out samples. 
So we all got an invitation—and it wasn’t, 
“Why don’t you come up, sometime!” 
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